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INTEHMATIONAL AFFAIRS 


GDR CALLS POR CLOSER COORDINATION OF CHA PLANNING, SAT RESEARCH 
"Certain Problems’ to Overcome 


Bast Berlin wWLHTSCHAPTSWISSENSCHAPT in German Vol 431 No 7, Jul 8% 
(signed to press 15 May 83) pp 964-1001 


[Article by Prof Dr Gerhard Proft, deputy director, Economic Research 
institute, State Planning Commission: “Planning Coordination of CEMA 
Countries—an Important Foundation for the Progressive Deepening of 
Socialist Economic Integration" ] 


[Text] (Summary) The author states that high priority 
must be assigned to further expansion of planning coopera- 
tion among the CEMA gember nations so that the diverse 
scientific-technological and economic problems can be 
solved which have arisen as a result of gore difficult 
conditions in the eighties, The author makes it clear 

that great attention must be paid—aes a result of the 
altered starting situation Soth in a positive and a nega- 
tive sense and the new increased demands on socialist eco- 
nomic integration—to the implementation of the type of 
intensive, economic reproduction which is characterized 

by cost-saving and resource-saving measures. Ancther ia- 
portant problem on which the author focuses is the task 

of exchanging as much information as possible among the 
member countries on the status, the experiences and the 
direction taken toward further improvement of the systes 
of control, planning and economic incentives. The data and 
insights obtained in the process make it possible—in ad- 
ijition to adopting positive experiences of the USSR and 
other CEMA countries for the benefit of developing one's 
own system—to submit with greater assurance proposals for 
the further improveaent of cooperation in the field of 
planning as between the CDR and the USSR as well as the 
other nations. 











Table 1. Average Annual Growth Rates of Major Economic Indicators of CEM 
Member Countries 1971-1980.7 
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Keys 
l. CEMA Total 9. Based on comparable prices; in case of 
2. Bulgaria foreign trade figures on prices of 
5. Hungary particular year. 
5. Poland ll. Industrial production 
6. Romania 12. Industrial labor productivity 
7. USSR 13. Pare production 
8. CSSR 14. Investaent 


POLITIK, Bo 7, 1962, p 51 based on 
THU Statistical Yearbook 1961,” 
pp 25-34 [in Russian]. Also: "Economic 


Cooperation Among Member Countries,” 
No 4, 1961, p 96 [in Russian]; J.S. Shi- 
ryayev, “Social Econogic tion 


in the Bighties," GESELLSCHAPTSWISSEN- 
SCHAF?, Bo 1, 1962, p 113 [in Russian). 
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Table 2. 
CEMA Member Countries 
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Housing construction 1971-1985 (in 
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Net money receipts 
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Source: "CEMA Statistical Yearbook 


1961," op. cit., pp 25=—34; directives 


and laws governing CEMA member country 
™™41-65 5-year plans. 











in the report of the general secretary of the SED central committee, Erich 
Honecker, submitisd to the 10th party congress of the SED high priority was 
given to the tasks devoted to the further intensification of socialist eco- 
nomic integration with the USSR and the other CHA countries, Taking the 
significant resolution adopted by the 10th SED party congress as our point 
of departure—which is to carry on the policy of the main task in the eigh- 
ties and to raise the material and cultural standard of living on the basis 
of a high rate of development of socialist production, of increased effi- 
ciency, of ecjentific-technological progress and of the growth of labor 
productivity,* we are called upon to achieve all the goals set forth in the 
lO SED economic strategy guidelines,“ Part of achieving these goals is the 
realization that the rate of economic and social progress in the GDR depends 
to a large extent on the further development -f socialist economic integra- 
tion, Erich Honecker cited the great responsibility we have for solving 
this problem when he said that "the citizens of our country [are] eager to 
strengthen the first workers and peasants state on German soil in every way 
and at the same time to do justice to their responsibility in the struggle 
for peace alongside our brothers in the land of Lenin and the other nations 
of the socialist comunity." 


One of the most igportant problems in this context is the further expansion 
of planning cooperation in order to reach the diverse scientific-technologi- 
cal and economic goals which have to be met under complicated conditions in 
the eighties. In this connection, it is worth noting the task assigned to 
us by Erich Honecker at the 10th SED party congress. "In our view,” he said, 
"the joint generalization of the best experiences made in building socialism 
and communism and a convergence of the structures of the economic systems 
would be of benefit to all fraternal nations,.”” These proposals are aimed 
at a further intensification and expansion of cooperation to help exchange 
the best of the practical experiences and improve the systems of control, 
planning and economic incentives, "By having the planning and control sys- 
tems of the economy converge, there will be an altogether natural necessity 
to study the experiences in the economic development of the various coun- 
tries and the types and methods of improving this or that sector of economic 
life,”/ 


In the reciprocal relationship between economic planning and planning co- 
operation—which is to say between the internal and external aspects of 

the planning process—economic planning may be viewed as a decisive start- 
ing point. We are justified in using the term “uniform planning process" 
because planning cooperation establishes a link between the various aspects 
of the plans and planning proposals of the CEMA countries which relate to 
measures and tasks of an international nature and can thus act as an inter- 
mediary between the economic plans and/or planning processes of the indivi- 
dual countries. There are two sides tu. this mediator role. On the one hand, 
planning cooperation is an aspect of economic planning which relates to 
international cooperation and on the other hand, it is an aspect of inter- 

















national cooperetion which funmels into the field of state-organized econo- 
mies, The major economic and organizational premises are predicated on state 
planning and its goals can only be achieved, if the proper conditions obtain 
within the participating economies—in other words, if the appropriate or- 
ganizational, planning and other conditions can be met. In the area of inter- 
national cooperation in the planning process—which is to say in an area 
which is an integral part and a visible expression cf the «economic-organiza- 
tional function of the socialist state—it is inextricably linked to state- 
regulated premises within the individual economies and their control and 


planning’ apparatus. 


In working toward further improvement of planning cooperation among the 
CEMA weaver countries, we will therefore have to start out from the levels 
already achieved and from the need to develop the control, planning and 
economic incentive systems and as we move forward, it will have to be our 
aim further to increase the efficiency of the international economic mecha- 
nism of scientific-technological and economic cooperation and integration— 
particularly by achieving convergence among the various methods used by the 
member nations to achieve cost-efficient economic operation. Essentially, 
what we should be aiming for is the creation of favorable conditions for a 
dynamic development of international socialist division of labor and co- 
operation. And this also includes further convergence of the control, 
planning and economic incentive systems and in particular those aspects of 
them which have an impact on the process of socialist economic integration 
80 as to contribute to an ever greater harmonization of the decisions 
reached on the basis of planning cooperation and the ways and means of 
putting them into practice, 


Starting Point for Purther Tasks 


There are three aspects which have a bearing on the solution of the problems 
connected with planning cooperation: 


l. In the seventies, the economies of the member nations experienced marked 
qualitative and quantitative growth and on this basis socialist economic in- 
tegration among them intensified. This was particularly evident in that: 


—the CEMA member countries were successful in their joint 
efforts to solve the problems connected with the supply 
of fuels, energy and raw materials; 


—there has been success in specific areas in achieving top 
performance in science and technology through efficient 
cooperation and to go into production; 





—export trade among the member countries rose faster than 
industrial production or national income of the nations 
concerned; 








—pianning cooperation as a primary means of organizing eco- 
nomic and scientific-technological cooperation was enhanced 
with the help of a musber of concrete measures and that the 
CEMA member nations executed diverse programs for the ex- 
change of information on controls, planning and economic 
incentives for the purpose of adopting the best of these 
experiences and sv to contribute to convergence. 


This successful development constituted the basis for the realization of 
comprehensive socio-political programs with the aia of putting the sain 
tasks outlined by the communist and labor parties into practice. (Cf Table 
2) This has gone a long way to contributing to a shift in the international 
power relationship in favor of socialism; to turning C“MA into the apes ady- 
namic econogwic region in the world and to maintaining this position. 


2- in view of the changing reproduction conditions and the problems to be 
solved in this context, the Buropean members of CEMA have laid their plans 
for the eighties—on the basis of the resolutions adopted by their communist 
and labor parties—which ais at tm introduction of a variety of Deasures 
designed to achieve a goal-oriented, comprehensive implementation of the 
intensification of the economic reproduction process. In the members’ view, 
socialist economic integration with its many-faceted possibilities has an 
important contribution to make toward solving these problems, The increased 
demands placed on the development of performance and efficiency urgently 
call for an examination of our possibilities, conditions and resources— 
also from the point of view of international socialist division of labor— 
anc the formulation of practical proposals for cooperation within CEMA 

all of which will make a contribution to the solution of the intensifica- 
tion programs of the varicus economies. This includes gajor tasks such 

ass 


—the marked increase of production and its efficiency 
through complete utilization of the benefits of inter- 
national socialist division of labor in the fields of 
science, technology and production; 


“the continuation of necessary growth as an important 
precondition for the realization of the tasks assigned 
to the member countries in their struggle against is- 
perialisn; 


—the further intensification of cooperation of the 
member countries to assure the supply of fuels and 
raw materials through joint efforts and/or the expan- 
sion of their own individual raw material base; 














—the acceleration of scientific-tecnhmological progress; a 
rise in iabor productivity and the gost cost-efficient 
use of capital and manpower in order to achieve a resource 
and ganpower-saving type of intensive expanded reproduction 
for the CDR, for example. 


As intermational socialist c!vision of labor is transformed into an intensive 
reproduction system, the aig will also be to shift its impact to qualitative 
processes of accelerating scientific-technological progress and the stimula- 
tion of further efficiency. It is these very tasks connected to creating an 
efficient structure of production and export which open the way for further 
major possibilities for cooperation within CEMA. 


4. Since the gid-seventies, 0.5. imperialism has ceen exgaged in more and 
more clearly discernible efforts to implement an increased policy of confsun- 
tation by NATO under American leadership which is aimed against the socialist 
community of nations and is coupled with :. unprecedented arms buildup. These 
efferts make it clear that these forces have unleashed an economic war against 
th: CEMA member countries with the aim of holding up or pushing back economic 
development and of doing the greatest possible damage to real socialism. Tris 
is due in the gain to the fact that the contradictions inside the capitalist 
world have sharply intensified. The concurrent general and cyclical crisis 
of capitalism, economic stagnation and social upheavals of major proportions 
are the reasons why U.S. imperialism in particular has intensified its policy 
of confrontation toward the socialist countries in order to divert attention 
from these weaknesses, By exerting pressure on her alliance partners, the 
United States is trying to get them to give up peaceful and mutually advan- 
tageous trade between Western Hurope and the USSE and the CEMA countries and 
instead to conduct a policy of boycotts and discriminatory trade practices. 
Among the meacures taken were American-imposed embargoes on deliveries and 
the constant expansion of the so-called COCOM lists (vnich might equally well 
be referred to as embargo lists). This represented an attempt—which was 
doomed to failure from the start—to apply pressure on the USSR, the GDR and 
the other CEMA countries. More and more, U.S. imperialism is taking advan- 
tage of its dominant position in the capitalist finance, credit and currency 
institutions in order to use these, too, as a means of undermining world 
trade. 


This, too, is being done without any concern for America's allies. And it is 
revealing to note that even Western economists are forecasting that this dis- 
as*rous igpact of U.S. imperialiem will continue through the eighties and 
"that American influence in Burope will [probably ] result in a weakening or 
interruption of East-West economic relations."' This is but another indica- 


tion of the strategic thrust of 0.5. imperialism in the direction of a policy 
of confrontation. 











A great many activities, resolutions and statements by the CHVMA senmber coun 
tries are evidence of the fast that the J.5. policy of threats an¢ confron- 
tation le not naving the imspact that was intended. The communique of the 
South CEMA meeting, for example, stated: "It was unanimously emphasized that 
such geasures will not seet with success, The CHMA nations are strengthen- 
ing their solidarity and cooperation and are building up their relations 
with other nations interested in preserving peace and international coopera- 
tion. They are firmly resolved to guarantee their contiguing stable develop- 
ment."° The party and state leaderships of the CEMA countries are paying the 
appropriate attent: ~— to the attacks of U.S. imperialism and are doing wha’ 


is necessary to de! st them. More than ever, this trend of events 

calls for rebuffing .:.. | vr...4 attempts of imperialism throug the utili- 
zation of all the advanta, socialism in order to achieve high GIP grovth 
rates on the basis of con img and planned growth of the individual econc~ 


mies while making full us ! the benefits of socialist economic integration. 
"The economy, in our time, as become the gain battleground of the inter- 
national class struggie. Th basic tasks aiming toward the further realiza- 
tion of the concept of developed socialisms can only be met through the joint 
efforte of the nations belonging to the socialist community of states. The 
SED is therefore in fawor of further intensification of intopnational coope=- 
ration and of socialist economic integration in particular.” The link be- 
tween maximum mobilization of a country's own strengths and resources for 
the purpose of mastering the economic problems of that country through the 
further development and intensification of socialist economic integration 
"is at the same time the proper way of frustrating the aims and ‘he impact 
ff the trade war unleashed by the U.S. government against the s scialist 
countries and the GbR."20 This makes it clear why the planned realization 
of the ambitious scientificetechnological, economic and soci-—political 
goals to be reached by the CEMA member nations in the eighties is so impor- 
tant. The fact is that never before was the economic and thus the political 
strength of socialism as crucial for the preserwation of peace as it is 


today. 


we must therefore aim for a distinct increase in the strength of tne CEMA 
economies. in the GDR's case this means that we must direct our gain effort 
toward accomplishing the economic ead scientific-technological goals we 
agreed upon jointly with the USSR, which is our most important trading 
partner. The basic thrust of this cooperative endeavor is indicated by the 
"Program of Specialization and Cooperation of Production between the CDz 
and the USSR until 1990." "Although cooperation with the Soviet Union has 
been of incaloujeble value in the past...it will be of even greater value 
in the future." 














Main Partner USSE 


+ 


in all areas of social life the CDR is linked in the closest way pcessible to 
the USSR. This is evidenced in the exchange of goods and the present amore 
than 160 gowernment and ministerial agreements on economic and scientific- 
technological cooperation, in the high lewel of international specializa- 
tion and cooperation of production between the two countries and in other 
ways. ocperation of this magnitude and quality was achieved as a result of 
the resolute, scientifically based leadership function assumed by the CPSU 
and the SED—which was made possible, too, by the high level of the applied 
systems of control, planning and economic incentives in both countries. 


For the GDR, the USSK is the primary partner in the areas of scientific- 
technological and economic cooperation as well as socialist economic integ- 
ration. The same thing applies to the efforts aimed at improving the con- 
trol, pianning and economic incentive systems and to planning cooperation 
within CEMA. The reasons for this are primarily based on the fact that the 
USSR “has for the first time and in an exemplary fashion applied...tise 
general principles of a socialist planned economy in accordance with the 
theories of Marxism-Leninism...whose validity and topicality have proven 
correct time and again,"12 In this context, it is also very important that 
the GDR and the USSR agree on basic questions of economic policy, on the 
welfare of man—which is the main task—and on the ways and means to 
achieve it. The major scientific-technological and economic tasks to be 
accomplished by the GDR and the USSR in the eighties call fcr hard work on 
the part of scientists and experts—taking account both of positive charac- 
teristics and conditions and complex foreign trade ard foreign policy situa- 
tions—in order to devote all the efforts toward improving the control sys- 
tems, toward meeting and surpassing planning goals. This also represents an 
important jumping-off point for the work in preparation of the 1986-1990 
five-year plan as weil as its coordination, 


Setting Our Sights on the Eighties 


Further intensification and overall expansion of cooperation between the 
GDR and the USSR as well as other CEMA member nations calls for the solu- 
tion of the following ;roblems which were raised at the most recent party 
congresses of the CPSU, the SED and the communist and labor parties of the 
other CEMA countries, 





—increasingly comprehensive implementation of the inten- 
sive reproduction type as a precondition for the estab-— 
lishment of the required material and social conditions 
for the formation and improvement of developed socialist 
society; 








—mors efficient tie-ins between the achievements of the 
scientific-technological revolution and the advantages 
of the socialist economic systez as a main avenue toward 
securing long-ters, stable economic growth; 


—significant increases in efficiency and quality of social 
production in order to do justice to the changes in the 
internal and external reproduction conditions; 


—better use of raw materials and fuels, more efficient 
commitment of capital and reduction of pereunit expen- 
ditures with the help of additional energy and material- 
saving seasures; 


—inplementation of far-reaching changes in the production 
structures of the economies in order to attain a higher 
grade of refinement for the products and achieve inter- 
national topegrade products which would also have a 
favorable impact on export balances, 


These tasks and others call for much joint effort—including the exchange of 
information among scientists and experts—in order to improve the control, 
planning and economic incentive systems of the GDR, the USSR and other inter- 
ested Suropean members of CHMA to an even greater degree of complexity and 
intensity. 


Convergence of Economic Control Systems 


The main elements of the control, planning and economic incentive systems 
gust be “conducive to integration" as a whole with further increases in the 
efficiency of sclentific-technological and economic cooperation among the 
CEMA member nations being assigned an important role. There is wide-ranging 
agreement, too, om the tasks connected with the improvement of the control, 
planning and economic incentive systems between the GDR and the USSR. This 
agreement relates both to the theoretical concepts based on Marxism-Leninism 
and the practical solution of problems arising at the warious stages of the 
development process, The control, planning and economic incentive systeas 
of the two countries are predicated on the common guidelines contained in 
the resolutions adopted by the CPSU and the SED on the further improvement 
of the control systems (or the economic mechanism of the economy as it is 
referred to in the USSR). These include: 


—enhancement of the effectiveness of central state plann- 
ing and its concentration on the economic processes of 
major importance; 

















—strengthening democratic centralismj througn the establish- 
ment of cloge links between planning goals to be worked out 
and set centrally and the development of further creative 
activities and initiatives of the work collectives; 


—using the plan to enhance the qualitative factors of eco- 
nomic growth particularly as concerns scientific-tecnhno- 
logical progress asa well as greater efficiency in invest- 
ments, improvement of material and energy-saving measures, 
more rational use of social labor capital and a reduction 
of costs; 


—continuing to build up the efficient economic units (called 
production associations in the USSR and combines in the GDR); 


— refining the saterial economic accounting system and ex- 
panding the normative base of planning; 


—establishing closer links between control and planning on 
the one hand and economic accounting on the other; maxing 
better use of the value and monetary categories with sti- 
muli to be employed mot alongside the plan but at all times 
on the basis of it; 


—working on and implementing the principle of distribution 
based on performance; 


—further intensifying socialist economic integration and 
trying to achieve sore and more sufficient ways of resolv- 
ing foreign trade problems; 


—intensifying state control ower the implementation of the 
plan and increasing state and planning discipline at ail 
levels. 


A cardinal issue for the GDR is increasing the efficiency of social produc- 
tion through the total transformation of the economy to intensively expanded 
reproduction. That is crucial for future economic development. 


As we continue to intensify socialist economic integration as between the GLP 
and the USSR and the other CEMA countries and as the economies of these coun- 
tries cooperate ever more closely an important role will be played by the ex- 
change of experiences within the context of the improvement of the control 
systems. The goal was to take advantage of the great fund of experience 
gathered by the USSR in developing the socialist planning system. In parti- 
cular, it was the experience of the USSR with long-range plans for the 
estructural development of the economy that was of major importance as was 











Coe » 2B. ag, toe ennancement of the stability of tne five-year plans 
pane tor efficlent inwest@ent; pians for tne ‘inal econogic result and 


greater app.ication of nor@s to planning. 


a vec -xUreme.y topicai: issue is how the centra. organs of state, the com- 
ines and factories can do greater justice to their respective responsibili-- 
ties particularly as these apply to cooperation so that they can taken better 
unt better advantage of socialist economic integration with the USSK and the 

tner CcMA member rations as a characteristic feature of developed socialiss. 
By including tne guidelines set forth at the 26th party congress of the CPSU 
and tne . tn party congress of the SED which aim toward greater improvement 
)f cooperation between tne GDR and the USSH and the other CEMA countries, 
~* will find tmat there are four main areas which deal with the improvement 

f the control, pianning anc economic incentive systems: 





aA, Genera.ly speaxing, the goal is to work for greater inclusion of the 
needs and opportunities of socialist economic integration into control, 
planning and accounting procedures sv that efficiency and productivity of 
social work can be enhanced, 


) we Gust Gake gure that the drafting, the preparation and planning of 
.oterration peagures is an organic component of the economic reproduction 
process as well as an organic component of the reproduction process of any 
ecomomic unit whatever, Making full use of and creatively developing tried- 
und=-true formulas, methods and instruments of socialist planning, this will 
oe possible omly in the context of a reciprocel relationship between the 
future—oriented plans; the five-year and one-year plans. This also includes 
tne drafting and signing of international agreements as well as their ac- 
counting and control at all levels of control ani all stages of responsi- 
bility with the requisite high efficiency. 


-) We gust aim for greater refinement and for plans involving se‘ected 
long-range processes particularly in connection with the task of securing 
a lomge-term fuel and material supply for the economy of the GDH. For an- 

ner thing, we must work out focal points for an efficient economic struc- 
tural development in production and exports. Long-range plans must be re- 
fined in such a way that the combines are given reliable guidelines for the 
fulfillment of their economic responsibilities which relate to the complex 
somntrol of their reproduction process, Under such circumstances, the com- 
pines will be in an even better position to work out integrated, long-range 
pans for their respective reproduction processes. 


‘d) Another goal to be pursued is the unity of utility-value and value- 
type reproduction in order that an efficient control, planning and incen- 
tive system can be guaranteed for preparing and achieving integration 
measures and that incentives for economical budgeting are further enhanced, 
All the demands for further improvement of the control, plenning and incen- 
tive systems particularly call for achieving an ever more avorable relation 
between social resuits and the expense involved in attaining thes. 





More exchange of information among tne CEMA member nations concerning the 
structure, impact and thrust of the iurther improvement of the control sys- 
tems specifically serwes the purpose of adopting the best experiences, of 
contritwting to the comvergence of the syctems and at the same time of 
taking advantage of newly arising opportunities to help refine planning co- 
operation further. Cooperation im the planning area among the seamber nations 
—~aend this applies both to content and to gwethods—will be determined pri- 
marily by the nature of the socio-ecunomic conditions prewailing in these 
countries, They also make it possible to achieve the greatest amount of 
efficiency in the implementation of plans and the development and streng- 
thening of socialist economic integration. 


The CEMA member nations meet this requirement by: 


—having developed a great variety of types of coordination 
and planning cooperation which they augmented by working 
out and implementing long-range target programs and by 
concluding agreements of specialization and cooperation 
of production up to 1990 thereby assuring 4 new qualita- 
tive standard for the implementation of crucial long- 
term programs and processes; 


—guarantecing that the programs contracted for in inter- 
national treaties and agreements are turned into binding 
componente of state plans and that their accurate fulfili- 
ment is subject to controls; 


-—viewing bilateral and multilateral cooperation as an 
interconnected system and as forms of cooperation in the 
field of planning; 


—by constantly working to improve their control, planning 
and economic incentive systems so as to make sure that 
the requirements and opportunities of socialist economic 
integration may be taker into consideration at all levels 
from the very outset. 


The dynamic development of international cooperation on the part of the CEMA 
nations in the scientificetechnological and economic field is also being 
achieved on the bagis of ever more refined cooperation in planning. The 
present status as well as the constantly expanding interrelationship of the 
science and production capabilities and the great importance for all member 
nations of international sccialist division of labor and cooperation along 
with their favorable impact on the structural development of the economy 
are placing constantly new demands on the planning of measures aimed at 
socialist economic integration. As a result of this trend international 
planning cooperation is characterized more and more by the fact that the 
time horizons have expanded; that they subsume all stages of reproduction 











and tnat pre-production stages have more and more become part of cooperative 
undertaaings. A great deal of attention is being devoted to tne unity of 
material and financial planning and work is constantly being done on improv- 
ing it. The guidelines for the programs of the next few years and the above- 
mentioned tasks contained in the, gommunique issued at the conclusion of the 
465¢+n session of the CEMA council? and in the published excerpts from the 
speeches of the chairmen of the councils of ministers of the member nations 
present there all provide a clear picture of the new dimensions of coopera- 
tion, 


N A Tikhonov, the chairman of the USSK Council of Ministers, said in his 
speech at the 46th session of CEMA: “In the first instance, it corresponds 
to the need to accelerate the transformation of the economy to the intensive 
path of development...This calls for a far-reaching transformation of the 
atructures of social production to a progressive, scientific-technological 
basis, taxing the reciprocal complementation of the economy of our nations 
into cons} deration. It is necessary to work out the strategic solutions 
jointly." 4 and in the same context, Wiili Stoph said: "This specifically 
applies to important sectors such as the energy and raw materials industry 
as well as microelectronics and robotics which...are of prime importance 
for the further intensification of as | economic reproduction process of the 
CHMA mwember nations in the eighties." y 


Higher quality of Planning Cooperation 


These and other scientific-technological and economic tasks of major import- 
ance which face the CEMA member countries over the next decade make it more 
and more necessary that they be tackled and accomplished in a comprehensive, 
long-term fashion through joint efforts. It is with regard to these tasks in 
particular that planning cooperation has given evidence of its higher quali- 
ty. In tnis context, we might recall the five jointly conceived long-range 

target programs of the member countries whose realization has in the mean- 

time already begun. The efforts are directed toward guaranteeing the follow- 


ings 


——meeting the needs of the economy for the most important 
fuels and raw materials; 


—meeting the population's needs for the basic foodstuffs; 

--further developing the machine building industry on tie 
basis of thorough specialization and cooperation of prce- 
duction; 


-—meeting the adequate need for high-quality consumer goods; 


—expanding mutual transportation links. 











in the process of working out the target programs, there were certain in- 
sterces of tasks which seemed sore susceptible to a bilateral solution and 
in these cases, too, the principle of long-range, comprehensive sanagement 
prayed a cardinal role. Om the basis of this finding, the bilateral pro- 
gram of specialization and cooperation betwewn the CUR and the USSR was 
worked out which is to run until 1990 ar’ ‘oe realization of which has 
since gade good progress. The basic strat .s=§=«._—sddo ff: ecomomic and scientific- 
technological cooperation which were agreed upon by the GDR and the USSR 
and are to run until 1990 are being resolutely realized in the sost is-— 
portant sectors of the economy. 


At the 4th session of the SED central committee, Erich Honecker spoke to 
this sutject as follows; "Not even * years have passed since the progras... 
was agreed upon. But we can already say today that its political and eco- 
nomic gains for the GDR are extremely significant."+° This underscores the 
high priority assigned by the party and state leadership of the GLE ic the 
achievements already made under this program and those which are still out- 
standing. An indication of this is not only that the share of specialized 
and cooperated products of machinery and equipment exports from the CDE to 
the USSR was sore than 50 percent in 1980 as against 10 percent in 1970/7 
but that they also represent an isportant factor in the development of 
modern, efficient mass production. At the same time, the selection of 
machinery and equipment and of entire groups of products which are of is- 
portance for the development of the material-—tecnnological base of the 

CEMA countries and are now being produced by them themselves is getting 
bigger and bigger. This major expansion of international specialization and 
cooperation of the production of the GDR particularly with the USSE has 
also helped create an important basis for the payment of our large fuel and 
raw material imports from the USSHK. The successful realization of the long- 
range target programs of the CEMA countries and the bilateral programs of 
specialization and cooperation in production until 1990 are not only an ex- 
pression of the higher quality of planning cooperation but also an exten- 
sion and onward development of the comprehensive program of socialist eco- 
nomic integration. The long-range target programs as well as the bilateral 
specialization programs have helped develop a coordinated strategy of the 
CEMA countries in the major sectors of material production until 1990 and 
in some instances beyond that date. in addition, they help gather gore ex- 
perience in the multilateral and bilateral coordination of major compre- 
hensive tasks of the CEMA member nations. The interrelationship among in- 
dividual programs affords the participating countries an opportunity to 
realize crucial tasks of their own economic development in close concert 
with the long-range plans of scientific-technological and economic coopera- 
tion within CHA. 


Control and planning of these processes calls for great stability and the 
unconditional compliance with the responsibilities assigned under the 

programs and the bilateral and multilateral agreements concluded on that 
basis because we are concerned here with important issues of guaranteeing 
our fuel and raw material supplies which in turn hawan impact on invesi- 











ment structure; on the structure of production and foreign trade, etc. The 
work to be done in igpiementing these programs are given support by all 
Otner types of planning cooperation. 


This trend of events has ied to the emergence of new characteristics which 
will have an increasing impact on both content and methodology of planning 
cooperation over the next several years. They include: 


—thne supplementation of the methods of the comprehensive 
program by the tasks outiined in the long-range target 
programs and the bilateral programs on specialization 
and cooperation in production and their early and com 
prehensive inclusion in the plans of the CEMA countries. 
This will create the necessary preconditions for the ful- 
fillment of economic tasks in view of the fact that it 
will be possibile to list both capital and resource re- 
quirements at an early date; 


—the continuity of economic planning over various time 
periods and levels is provided with a stable basis by 
means of the agreed measures of socialist economic in- 
tegration; 


—the new tasks of scientific-technological and economic 
cooperation in the eighties are tackled at a high level 
of complexity among the economies of the GDR and the 
USSR and those of the other CEMA member nations. 


These are some of the favorable conditions for the development of new and 
improved types of cooperation in the context of socialist economic integra- 
tion—and that also includes planning cooperation. These new oppo~tunities 
of further refining the methods directed toward an expansion of socialist 
economic integration will also help to overcome in a planned and gradual 
manner certain development problems in the cooperation among of the CEMA 
countries which began to emerge in the late seventies and early eighties. 


Some of these problems were: 


—certain differences in the conditions for the transfor- 
mation to the intensive type of socialist reproduction; 


—differences in the availability of resources and pre- 
conditions for supplying the economy with raw materials 
and fuels; 


—scope and level of scientific-technological and economic 
capabilities as well as the level of economic development 
as such; 








—differences in tne significance of foreign trade relations 
of the CEMA nations for the economic reproduction process. 


Another development taking place in connection witn the accomplishnent of 
these tasks is that the jointly adopted tasks of the CEMA member nations are 
more and gore becoming an important jumping-off point not only for economic 
anc scientific-technological cooperation but also for the further develop- 
ment of socialist society in the individual member countries. The complex 
nature of socialist economic integration is developing further. Progressive 
integration not only results in interrelating material procedures but also 
contributes to a gradual convergence of certain control and planning models 
and gwetnods among the various countries. 


Of the different types of ,planning cooperation which have been diucussed 
elsewnere in some detail the most important is the coordination of the 
fiveeyear pians augwented by the coordination of the economic and. gcienti- 
ficetecnnological policies of the interested CEMA member nations.~’ "Life 
itself makes it necessary to augment planning coordination with the coordi- 
nation of economic policy as a whole," 


Coordinating the 1956-1990 Plans 


By combining S-year plan coordination with coordination of economic policy 
as a whole—while including the agreed tasks in the context of cooperation 
on long-range target programe and on bilateral specialization and coopera- 
tion programs—we are in a position to lend more comprehensive and stable 
support to the accomplishment of the main tasks of social and economic de- 
velopment as set down in the resolutions adopted by the communist and labor 
parties, And the aim will be “to increase the efficiency of cooperation 
within CEMA on the basis of a uniform economic strategy and a coordinated 
economic policy,"2 


Here are some of the important tasks that must either be accomplished or 
substantially advanced in the longer term: 


—the purposeful transition to the intensive type of econo- 
mic reproduction in the CHMA member countries as well az 
a steady rise in the efficiency of social production; 


-——the further improvement of cooperation in material pro- 
duction on the basis of the implementation of intensive 
cooperation and specialization of production, science 
and technology; 














—the assured supply of the required amounts of energy, 
fuels and raw materials to the CEMA countries by various 
means, including the exchange of goods and joint efforts 
in prospecting for and mining raw materials and fuels; 


-—the progressively better utilization of the scientific- 
technological production basis of the member nations for 
the coordinated or cooperative realization of measures 
stemming from the comprehensive programs or other pro- 

grams such as for the development of the automatization 

of production; for the creation of material-saving or 
energy-saving technologies; for the greater refinement 
of raw materials, etc. 


These few examples give an indication of the many possibilities for raising 
both the quality and efficiency of five-year plan coordination for the 1966- 
1990 time period and beyond. It will be our job to fashion the emerging conm- 
prehensive form of preparation, elaboration and realization of five-year 
plan coordination in the CEMA countries for 1986-1990 both from the control 
and planning point of view in such a way that the entire process can be 
handled through its various stages by the member nations concerned and the 
CHMA institutions with the least possible difficulty. It is therefore fully 
justified to call for the possibility and necessity of attaining better 
quality and efficiency in the coordination of the five-year plans in the 
context of the coordination of the 1966-1990 plans. This refers both to the 
coordination process as such and also and most particularly to the impacts 
made by the results which are to be expected. 


In coordinating the five-year plans, the problems to be jointly solved are 
discussed by the GDR and the USSR and the other member nations with prior 
or simultaneous consultations having taken place at a high level to coordi- 
nate economic policies. The coordination itself takes several years—a pro- 
cess which progressively goes into greater detail. These efforts run paral- 
lel to the preparatory work on the plans of the participating countries 
which are devoted to budgeting and assigning economic priorities. 


Coordination of the 1596-1990 plan is not only developing along qualitative 
but also along quantitative lines. It progressively combines cooperation in 
circulation with cooperation in production and research into a comprehen- 
sive whole and progresses from extractive industry further and further into 
the specialization afd cooperation in the processing industry, The already 
mentioned significant expansion of longer-range coordination of economic 
and scientific-technological cooperation of the CEMA countries; the long- 
range target programs and the bilateral specialization and cooperation pro- 
grams in production up to 1990 all require that the tasks jointly agreed 
upon as part of this process are turned into important aspects of the five- 
year plans of the CEMA nations, This is a contributing factor to the planned, 
proportional development of the economies of the member nations and thus to 














a progressively better guaraptee of proportionality according to interna- 
tional standards, The gains which the participating countries will derive 
from fiveeyear plan coordination will depend in large measure on professio- 
nal control, planning and management. This also includes a steadily improv- 
ing coordination between scientific-—technological cooperation and the divi- 
sion of labor in the production process because this helps transform co- 
operative research findings quickly into the productive process. This typr 
of approach offers a guarantee of full utilization of the resultant gains 
in productivity. This is also reflected in the 1986-1990 five-year plan 
coordination program adopted by the 436th CEMA meeting. It spells out the 
overall targets and directions for the coordination of plans during the up- 
coming S=—year period as well as the organizational guidelines fcr the in- 
olementation of this project by the participating countries, the council 
members and the international organizations of the CEMA countries. Here 

are some of the major tasks outlined in this document: 


—to expand and increase the intensity of mutual economic 
relations of the member countries; 


—to speed up scientific-technological progress and re- 
solutely transform the economies of the CEMA countries 
to the path of intensive development; 


—to make efficient use of scientific-technological and 
production capabilities; 


—to cooperate in the development and application of 
microprocessors in the economy; to develop and orga- 
nize specialization and cooperation in the production 
of industrial robots; 


—to expand coordination of investments on mutually agreed 
projects. 


Additional projects relate to the use of data technology throughout the eco- 
nomay; joint ventures in the construction of nuclear power plants including 
their specialization, cooperation and utilization. Also: joint efforts in 
the field of color television to provide the populations of the fraternal 
nations with these and other high-quality consumer goods, 


There is much valuable information already available from earlier efforts 
to coordinate the five-year plans which can help us carry these tasks to 
a successful conclusion, Taking these into consideration and taking the 
newly arising conditions and demands on economic and scientific-technolo- 
gical cooperation of the CEMA member nations into account, several sug- 
gestions can be made in the context of the current 1986-1990 coordination 
discussions. 








1. Coordinaticn of the fiveeyear plans—augmented by coordination of the 
economic and sclentific-technological policies of the interested seaber 
States—is undertaken in close connection with work on the economic plans. 
The sequence is set down in such a manner that the pzr'icipating countries 
are in a position to take the results of the five-year plan coordination 
into consideration at the different stages of the work on the draft plans. 


2. Coordination of the fiveeyear plans is undertaken bilaterally or multi-e 
laterally in orcer to take advantage of all the possibilities for inter- 
nationa. socialist division of labor for the purpose of solving economic 
problems. The top priority for the GDR and the other member states is bi- 
lateral coordination with the USSR—as the most important trading partner 
of all. 


4. In the preparation and isplementation of fiveeyear plan coordination, 
the results of other types and gethods of planning cooperation are incorpo- 
rated. This applies in particular to the long-range target programs; to 

the bilateral programs for the specialization and cooperation in production 
up to 19903 to the longerange agreements on development cf economic and 
economic-technological cooperation including the exchange of information 

on development problems and projects of individual member countries in 
order that these may also be incorporated into the elaboration of proposals 
for international socialist division of labor as well as into the coordina- 
tion process itself, 


4. The multilateral coordination of the five-year plans dealing with se- 
lected problems of sclientificetechnological and economic cooperation is 
undertaxen by the committees and permanent commissions of CEMA and by in- 
clusion of the international economic organizations of the sember states, 
The planning committee will identify those issues of economic developszent 
and cooperation of the member countries which are to be tackled on a com 
prehensive, multilateral busis. Joint efforts are made to look for ways of 
efficiently resolving these problems. As far as qultilateral coordination 
is concerned, too, the GDR-USSR bilateral govermmental commission on eco- 
nomic and scientificetechnological cooperation as well as the bilateral 
economic committees for cooperation with the other member states are of 
major importance for the GDR. 


Se The control, planning and economic incentive systems gust be geared 
even more to the coordination of the fiveeyear plans. The proposals sub- 
mitted by the member nations as part of bilateral and multilateral coordi- 
mation and in accordance with the economic goals of the nations themselves 
are to be incorporated into those countries’ five-year plans with the least 
possible damage following their international coordination. The control 
mechanism which oversees the realization of these planning goals must see 
to it that all obligations are met both in terms of quality and of dead- 
lines. 





Planned cooperation by the CHA countries in the scisntific-technological 
field as well as its dynamic development represents an isportant foundation 
for accomplishing the tasks of the eighties. "All the plans of the social- 
ist community of states are plans of peace and work, Our efforts are direc- 
ted toward deerening comradely cooperation and mutual socialist aid amor 
the fraternal nations and making them gore effective. This includes coope- 
ration and aid in joint undertakings in the fields of science, technology, 
production, transportation, energy, etc. Purther joint wseagures leading in 
this direction are presently being worked out."@2 


In the area of planning cooperation, the coordination of *he five-year 
plans—ar the most important aspect of planning cooperation which in its 
turn is the primary method of organizing cooperation and intensifying in- 
ternational socialist division of labor—plays a pivotal role because it 
functions as the direct link between the five-year plans of the CEMA sertcr 
states. In this context, the close ties between economic planning and plann- 
ing cooperation become particularly apparent. The improvement of the control, 
planning and economic incentive systems of the CEMA countries in its turn 
has a decisive impact on the mechanics of scientific-technological and eco- 
nomic cooperation within CHA, 
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Coordinating S&T with Production 
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[article by Dr Heiko Polten and Dr Bernd Scholz, Institute for Economy and 
Policy of Socialist Countries, SED Central Committee Academy for Social 
Sciences: “Closer Linking of S&? Cooperation with Production Cooperation 
Among Members of CEMA"] 


[Text] (Summary) This article deals with the theore- 
tical and practical problems of the planned integration 
of scientific-technological cooperation and internatio- 
nal socialist specialization and cooperation in produc- 
tion on the part of the CEMA member nations. Tne authors 
hold to the view that this planned integration is an ob- 
jective necessity to bring about the intensification of 
the social reproduction process in the eighties and con- 
sider it to be a component of the qualitative develop- 
ment of socialist economic integration. The article out- 
lines the specifics and common features which character- 
ize the planned integration of the two processes. Parti- 
cular stress is laid on the capabilities arising from 
the planned integration of science and production in the 
integration process which can be used to increase econo- 
mic efficiency. 


The more and more efficient utilization of the advantages of international 
socialist division of labor and cooperation in science, technology and pro- 
duction is one of the unalterable preconditions for the realization of the 
economic strategy in the eighties. "The development and intensification of 
socialist economic integration has been a major part of the Politburo's 
efforts to implement the resolutions adopted by the 10th party congress on 
economic and social policy. In view of the aggravation of the interna‘ional 
situation we are moving even more resolutely toward expanding and deepening 
economic and scientifio-technological cooperation with the USSR and the 
other socialist countries." 





This is based on the fact that intensification of social production in- 
creases the number of projects whose efficient accomplishment is linked 
directly to the utilization of the advantages of socialist economic in- 
tegration. The necessary savings and better use of resources, capital and 
manpower and the rise in economic efficiency of science and technology as 
well as the constantly new selection of products create an urgent need for 
the intensification of international socialist division of labor and coo,yera- 
tion in the fields of science, technolcgy and production based on the iull 
utilization of all the economic potential available to us, 





The resu.ts achieved in the seventies represent the jumping-off point for 
the development of scientific-technological cooperation and international 
socialist specialization and cooperation in production which is to be solid- 
ly based on intensification standards. Developments in the CEMA member 
states during this period were characterized above all by the fact that the 
economic growth rate in the CEMA community was substantially faster than in 
the capitalist industrial nations in spite of external and internal changes 
in reproduction conditions. Between 1971 and 1961, GNP in the CEMA member 
nations rose by 70 percent but that of the EEC countries by only 30 percent. 
The level of mutual complementarity and gradual interlinkage already achie- 
ved by the economies of the CEMA member nations is also reflected in the 
fact that trade among them has risen 3.43 times over the past decade. During 
this same time frame, the GDR's GNP rose by a factor of 1.6 and its trade 
with the other CEMA countries rose by a factor of almost 3. By 1941, 31 
percent of the GDR exports to other CEMA covntries already were a result of 
planned international socialist specialization and gooperetion in produc- 
tion. In 1970, it had amounted to only one percent.“ Scientific-technologi- 
cal cooperation of GDR scientists with their counterparts in other CEMA 
countries has contributed mightily to the development of science and tech- 
nology in the GDR and to a rise in productivity and the efficiency of the 
economic reproduction process, Many top scientific-techmological achieve- 
gents resulted from these creative socialist collaborations. GDR special- 
ists participated in a great many of these—in metallurgy in the develop- 
ment of plasma smelting; in chemistry in the production of high-pressure 
polyethylene in the Polymir 50/60 facilities; in electrical engineering and 
electronics in the development of microlithography; in space research with 
the MKF 6 mulli-spectrum camera and measurement apparatus for the evaluaticn 
of photographs of the earth from space; in machinebuilding in high-velocity 
forging pre..es and machine tools with mumerical and electronic controls. 


in the eighties, substantially greater demands will be made on the economic 
potential and economic growth rates of the Buropean member nations of CEMA 
because of the fundamentally altered internal and external reproduction 
conditions. This means that future tasks of socialist economic integration 
will not be accomplished simply by continuing present trendz but that new 
ideas will have to be forthcoming on how to make better and better use of 
the potential productivity and efficiency factors inherent in scientific- 
technological cooperation and in international socialist specialization 
and cooperation in production. 


Planned Integration and Intensification of Economic Reproduction Process 


To have intensively expanded reproduction in socialist society become a de- 
termining and permanent factor of economic activity, it will be necessary 
"to take a further step toward the integration of the advantages of social- 
ism with the achievements of the scientific-technological revolution."/ 











It is becoming clearer all the time that there is a trait characteristic of 
socialisz which results from the indissoluble synthesis of tne scientific-e 
technological revolution and socialist economic integration. Socialist eco- 
nomic integration is increasingly turning out to be a precondition for the 
full utilization of all the potentialities of the scientific-technological 
revolution, "More than ever, the cooperation within CHMA will be focused on 
ennancing intensification in all member countries; to increase efficiency 
in production and to raise science and technology and the application of 
its findings <o the highest level required by international standards,"4 

ln summing up the most important factors connected with these efforts, the 
goal is to improve cooperation among the CEMA member states so that 


—the contribution to the achievement of top performances 
in science and technology is increased—performances 
which have a profound effect on the economy; 


-—these results are accomplished in a shorter period of 
time and become part of the production process sooner 
than they would have in the absence of such coopera=- 
tions 


—newest findings in the individual countries, parti- 
cularly in the field of technology, are efficiently 
taken advantage of by several partner states; 


—products developed jointly or on the basis of division 
of labor are increasingly used to provide the founda- 
tion for the intensification of specialization and co- 
operation in production among the CEMA member states, 


It is under these guidelines that cooperation in science, technology and 
production among the CHMA member countries will be developed in the eigh- 
ties. The joint efforts of the fraternal parties are directed toward 
deepening and making comradely cooperation and mutual socialist assistance 
among the fraternal nations more effective. This includes efforts toward 
the joint solution of problems in the fields of science, technology, pro=- 
duction, transportation, energy, etc."/ 


Over the past several years, there has been a lively debate in economic 
literature on what specific contribution socialist economic integration can 
make to the intensification of the economic reproduction process in the 
face of altered internal and external reproduction conditions. W Kunz put 
it this way for example: "The scientific-technological and economic poten- 
tial of the CEMA nations has by now grown to such proportions that sub- 
stantially greater scientific-tecnhnological and economic results can be 
achieved by means of international division of labor—particularly if the 
existing intellectual potential is appropriately used."6 x Morgenstern 
cites some new parameters for cooperation within CHMA and then goes on to 
say: "To do an efficient job of promoting intensively expanded reproduc- 














tion by means of socialist international division of labor and co peration; 
to effect savings in capital and jobs and efficiently to apply a wide range 
of new achievements in science and technology—that raises things to a new 
qualitative level; this takes a quantum jump in cooperation."/ Both of these 
Statements are motivated by the idea that intensification of tne economies 
of the CMA member states can be promoted even more effectively with the 
help of scientificetechnological cooperation and international socialist 
specialization and cooperation in production. 


ln our view, this quantum jump can only occur, if there is a better planned 
synthesis of scientific-tecnnological cooperation and international social- 
ist specialization and cooperation in production. In view of its politicoe 
economic characteristics, it is a reflection of the dialectic unity between 
science and production in the integration process. It is based on the fol- 
lowing well-known factors: 


—The unity of scientilic-technological cooperation and 
cooperation in production results from the common task 
assigned to science and production under socialism 
wnich consists in making the economic reproduction 
process sufficiently efficient so that social needs 
can be met in progressively better ways. 


—work expended on scientificetechnological cooperation 
and socialist specialization and cooperation in produc- 
tion is a part of the whole of social work. Intellectual 
work expended on scientific-technological cooperation, 
for its part, represents a larger or smaller share of 
the work expended on science as a whole—while pnysical 
labor expended on international socialist specialization 
and cooperation in production makes up a corresponding 
share of the entire physical labor expended by each 
CEMA member state on the productive process, 


—It is of crucial importance for the dialectical unity 
of science and production in the integration process 
that intellectual work be recognized and considered a 
component of the productive process and a factor of the 
production phase of the social reproduction process, 


Intensification of the economy in the eighties places new demands on the 
planned synthesis of scientificetechnological cooperation and international 
socialist specialization ani cooperation in production. Goal-oriented re- 
search and development reg.lting in more specialized and cooperative pro- 
ducts will be an important factor in determining the efficiency cf the 
integration measures taken. To carry out comprehensive innovative programs 
such as in microelectronics, robotics and other areas, it will be necessary 





for the CEMA countries to focus their cooperative efforts in the fielde of 
sclence, technology and production on comprehensive solutions, This not 
only calls for the specialization of the production of a particular pro- 
duct but the development and introduction of new production technologies 
as well as joint efforts to enhance rationalization and reconstruction of 
productive processes, 


It {s also important to note that the relationships between the various 
phases and elements of the reproduction process are becoming more and more 
direct in terms of quality, quantity and time due to scientific-technologi- 
cal progress. This process becomes particularly clear with regard to the 
interreiationsnips between science, technology, production and sales, In 
view of the fact that these days almost 50 percent of the potential pro- 
fits from the sale of a new product depends on the moment that product is 
piaced on the market and that marketability of many products nas deciine 
by nalf anc in some instances even by two-thirds over the past 15 years, 

it is evident that we are faced with new quaiitative requirements which 
stem from the laws of the economy of time and have a bearing on the planned 
synthesis of scientific-technological cooperation and international sociale 
ist specialization and cooperation in production. 


Another point wortn noting is that up to now there has been a high Quanti- 
tative trend in the integration processes both as regards scientific-tech- 
nological cooperation and cooperation in production. Por example, in the 
area of scientificetechnological cooperation, the number of agreements at 
the government and the ministerial level between the CDR and the USSR in- 
creased from about 40 in 1971 to more than 120 in 1980. In the area of pro- 
duction cooperation, this trend is reflected in ‘the increased exports of 
specialized products from the GDR to the US52. These exports amounted to 
less than 0.1 billion currency marks in 1970 and to more than 10 billion 

in 1960. Obviously, this trend will not continue in a linear fashion—which 
is to say at such high growth rates. Over the next few years, the main 
source for greater efficiency of division of labor processes will not 
primarily be derived from an increase in their share but in a more distinct- 
ly planned synthesis of scientific-technological cooperation and inter- 
national socialist specialization and cooperation in production. 


Just as in the economy, the goal in international cooperation, too, is not 
to achieve immediate results in a particular scientific-tecnnologicai pro- 
ject but to put them to use in material production as quickly and compre- 
hensively as possible in the interests of further intensification. Both at 
the level of the economy as a whole and at the level of the combines this 
means that scientificetechnological cooperation and cooperation in produc- 
tion among the CEMA member states should not merely be employed as indivi- 
dual processes in tne interest of intensification—which will still be of 
importance—but that they should be synthesized, as we have said, ina 
planned manner, In evaluating what has been achieved, we should take the 
fact into account that a certain level of development and maturity of 














acientificetechnologicai cooperation anc international socia.ist specializa- 
tion and cooperation in production is required, if the planned synthesis of 
tne two processes is to occur—a stage which, in our view, was reached at 
tne start of the eighties. we gust also take into account that the predomi- 
nant view on division of labor and cooperation azong the CEMA member states 
was such in the first nalf of the seventies that "the primary goal was to 
inatitute an exact division of production programa for end products among 
the different countries and to remove parallel developments anc duplication 
in the productive capabilities of the processing industry."” Effective de- 
velopment of the capital-, resource- and manpower-saving type of intensively 
expanded reproduction by mweans of cooperation now calls in the first in- 
stance for the implementation of comprehensive innovative procedures—an 
effort that is closely tied to a synthesis of science, technology and pro- 
duction in the integration process, 


in the past-—as analyses of agreements have snown--the linkage between scien- 
tific-tecnnological cooperation and socialist international specialization 
and cooperation in production was not yet as close as intensification of the 
economy would require. In 1980, the bilateral and multilateral agreements 

on scientific-technological cooperation between the CDR and the other zen- 
ber states of CEMA were generally not linked to understandings on subse- 
quent specialization and/or cooperation in production. This is one of the 
reasons why a large proportion of the goods manufactured in a specialized 
and/or cooperative fashion by the CHMA member states presently is not the 
result of planned division of labor in research and development. An analy- 
sis by the International Institute for the Economic Problems of the Social- 
ist World Syetem came up with similar findings. This study looked at more 
than 100 multilateral treaties and accords on scientificetechnological co- 
operation and international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production concluded by the CHMA member nations between 1971 and 1980 from 
the point of view of planned integration.” Only 20 of the accords contained 
proposals which took account of the continuation of scientific-technological 
cooperation along the lines of international socialist specialization and 
cooperation in production. t these 20 agreements did contaln two important 
hints on how to focus on the planned integration of the two main material 
processes. In 17 of the 20 agreements, planned integration related to the 
machine building industry; and 11 of the 17 agreements in the gachine 
building industry were signed during the final 2 years of the period in 
question which ran from 1976 to 1961. The GDR industrial combines also 
present us with a very diversified picture with regard to planned integra- 
tion. 


exactly what can be done with the help of planned integration is exemplified 
by the construction of scientific equipment for the production of micro- 
electronic components by the Carl Zeiss Jena combine, Scientific-technologi- 
cal cooperation with Soviet partners was followed up by production speciali- 
zation by the microlithographic equipment production team. In addition to 

















the profits earned and the gore than fivefold rise in output between 1976 
and 190, the combine managed to meet the CUK's needs in the field of op- 
tical precision instruments for microlithography as well as the needs of 
tne USSR user industry with regard to the items taken over from the GDR and 
the needs of the other CHMA member ng Zions. It also managed to increase its 
exports to the non-socialist market.” These are economic results on which 
the resolutions on socialist economic integration adopted by the 10th SED 
party congress have focused, 


The nigh standards set by the intensification of the social reproduction 
process call for closer linkage of the cooperative efforts of the CEMA 
countries in science, technology and production where the actual forms of 
linkage will be determined by the common characteristics but above all by 
the specifics of the two main material processes, 


Common Characteristics and Specifics 


There are indissoluble internal linkages between scientific-technological 
cooperation and international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production which, in the final analysis, stem from the fact that both re- 
present a developmental feature and an end result of the international 
socialist socialization of production and labor. Cooperation both in science 
and technology and in production are accomplished with the help of the same 
basic forms of socialization of production and labor; of specialization, 
cvoperation, concentration and combination in the economic reproduction 
process. But these same forms may find a different degree of expression in 
the particular process concerned, 





These politico-economic relationships form the basis for the determination 
of the common characteristics of the two main processes of socialist econo- 
mic integration of which the following may be emphasized as being of pri- 


mary importance: 


First, the goal to which both scientific-technological cooperation and co- 
operation in production are directed is the same. "Independent of the fact 
of whether we are dealing with issues of international scientific-techno- 
logical cooperation, of specialization and cooperation in production or 
any other...the goal will be under all circumstances to meet social demands 
and needs with a sinimum of expense,"11 International socialist division of 
labor in science, technology and production presents us with a favorabie 
climate for increasing the strength of the economies with the help of in- 
tensification and thus for a purposeful implementation of the main task 
which represents the unity of economic and social policy. This leads to 
the need to orient the two main materiai processes of socialist economic 
ntegration to uniform goals in a wore purposeful fashion. 








Secondly, specialization, cooperation, concentration and combination in 
acientificetechnological cooperation and in cooperation in production have 
an impact on the organization of efficient production and foreign trade 
mechanisms and lead to linkage of the capabilities of the CEMA sember 
nations. This linkage is not an end in itself but rather a means to raise 
the efficiency ax productivity of the social reproduction process. The 
CEMA member states’ interest in this linkage is an objective one being 
based on the surplus of social labor capital "which exists only in and as 
a result of their united, combined labor,"/¢ 


All the CEMA member countries are presently facing structural changes 

which cannot—or at least not efficiently—be accomplished without inter- 
national socialist division of labor and cooperation in science, techno- 
logy and production. The basic goal is to develop the integration plans 
needed to organize the economies of the individual countries along modern 
lines; to develop the domestic raw material base; to refine the chemical 

and metal industries; to build up new branches of the machine building 
industry; to create the foundations for ? microelectronics industry and to 
expand the production of consumer goods. 5 These goals are served by long- 
range target programs for cooperation among the CEMA member nations as well 
as by the program of specialization and cooperation in production up to 

1990 between the GDR and the USSR which spells out key areas of cooperation 
in almost all sectors of the two nations’ economies in a far more comprehen- 
sive manner than heretofore and which includes a whole gamut of issues rang- 
ing from research and development to production and quality control all the 
way to transportation and coordination of reciprocal deliveries and thus 

to a large extent complies with the targeted standards of the comprehensive 
organization of division of labor relations designed to heighten the struc- 
tural efficiency of integration measures, 





Thirdly, the results of scientific-technological cooperation and of inter- 
national socialist specialization and cooperation in production are accom 
plished within the context of the "science-technology—production” economic 
cycle. Hach individual phase of this cycle is initially influenced by the 
corresponding main material process. The impact of scientific-technological 
cooperation and international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production on the efficiency of the entire cycle is determined above all by 
the development and introduction of new technologies—the premise being that 
the technology concerned is one that overarches and integrates all the 
phases of the cycle. Its improvement with the aid of scientific-technologi- 
cal cooperation and its materialization as highly productive means of pro- 
duction manufactured in a division-of-labor process will most effectively 
and durably lead to progress in labor productivity; to lower material and 
energy needs; to better quality products and lower production costs. 








Aside from these common characteristics of scientific-technological coopera- 
tion and international socialist specialization and cooperation in produc- 
tion, the following specifics should be taken into consideration with regard 
to planned synthesis which are the result of the peculiarities of intellec- 
tual and physical laber, 


First, research organized along the lines of scientific-technological co- 
operation—which includes both basic and applied research efforts—leads to 
findings resulting from creative labor. The latter has a direct impact on 
the long-term nature of the research process as well as on the scientific 
innovation and economic applicability of the research findings as an element 
of the social reproduction process, This represents a major difference to 
thematerial production process—even to those processes which are implemen- 
ted on the basis of specialization and cooperation agreements between CEMA 
member states—which turrpout a product of a certain utility and value on 
the basis of constant repetition of the same activities and procedures, 


Secondly, scientific-technological cooperation and international socialist 
specialization and cooperation in production differ widely in the time lag 
between expenditure of effort and availability of result. While the results 
of a specialization and/or cooperation project can immediately be gauged 
in terms of production and exchange figures, the realization of the expen- 
diture of effort based on scientific-technological cooperation will often 
take much longer and will depend on whether a production capability exists 
at all. Another factor to be considered is that it is relatively uncertain 
to determine exactly when a scientific-technological result will be forth- 
coming. Both of these factors should be taken into account when a scienti- 
fic-technological cooperation project is undertaken, This means that any 
joint research program should be organized in a goal-oriented manner; that 
a deadline should be set and that the separate stages should be quantifiable 
—which is already being done by the industrial combines. An obligatory norm 
of 2 years at most as was set for scientific-technological projects by the 
3rd session of the SED central committee must also serve as a yardstick 
for scientific-technological cooperation projects undertaken jointly with 
socialist partners, The time lag between the expenditure of effort and the 
economic application of scientific-technological results will as a rule be 
slight when these results become a direct object of foreign trade in the 
form of patents, licenses, industrial models or other types of know-how. 





Thirdly, it is a characteristic feature of scientific-technological co- 
operation that its results can be applied in a multilateral fashion. The 
one-time effort involved in obtaining scientific-technological results is 
matched by their wide-ranging application and use—one of which is their 
use by several economies at once. The shipbuilding industries of the GDR 
and the USSR, for example, jointly developed the CNC 500 "Kristall" oxy- 
acetylene cutter which is being used both in GDR and in USSR shipyards and 
has resulted in greater efficiency and productivity. A new scientific- 
technological method or a new product (such as in microelectronics or 








robotica) may also find application in several sectors of the economy. The 
wnefiis of diversified use may be compared to those resulting from graduated 
production: as expenses for research and development are distributed among 

a larger number of products, individual expenses for research tend to de- 
ciine, In order to take advantage of these benefits in the interest of streng- 
thening the economic potential of the community, it is necessary to conduct 
scientific-technological cooperation rot only on a bilateral basis but, if 
possible, on the basis of multilateral agreements. 


As a consequence of the common characteristics and above all of the speci- 
fics of scientific-technological cooperation and international socialist 
specialization and coooperation in production the actual components of the 
relationship may be diversified indeed, What the optimum solution is will 
ultimately be decided by the criterion of efticiency and by the cost-effect 
ratio. This includes a more rapid transformation of jointly obtained scien- 
tificetechnological results and their practical application in major gradua- 
ted productive processes, 


As a rule, scientific-technological cooperation will under these circum 
stances result in specialization and cooperation in production and/or be 
closely linked with it or vice versa, But the results of scientific-techno- 
logical cooperation--particularly of technologies and processes—may also 
be realized in production processes where no international socialist divi- 
sion of labor and cooperation exists. Equally, the partner states involved in 
cooperative undertakings of a scientific-technological nature may differ 
from those engaged in international socialist specialization and coopera- 
tion in production in view of their different research and production sys- 
tems. Or stills international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production in one sector of a number of partner states may result in 
scientific-technological cooperation in other sectors of the same partner 
states or indeed of others. 


In every instance, the rapid practical application of scientific-technolo- 
gical results resulting from cooperation among CHMA member nations will 

call for timely agreements among the partners for the transition to material 
production, Planned synthesis includes the entire process starting with the 
joint and/or multipartite development of a scientific-technological finding 
going all the way to the practical application in a production process orga- 
nized along division-of-labor lines and to the continuous onward development 
of specialized and/or cooperatively manufactured products. This plarned syn- 
thesis combines the potential benefits of the two main material processes of 
socialist economic integration in such a way that their utilization results 
in a more rapid increase in efficiency in the economies concerned and in 
greater long-term satisfaction of demands and needs than would be possible, 
if the problem were tackled in an isolated fashion. 











Potential Rise in Efficiency through Pianned Synthesis 


Promoting the intensification of social production with the help of the 
acceleration of scientific-technological progress in the economies con- 
cerned—that is the main role to be played by planned synthesis of 
scientific-technological cooperation and international socialist speciali- 
zation and cooperation in production, 


Easentially, the goal is to use science and technology as a “factor of ex- 
pansion _— of the actual amount of functioning capital,” as Marx 
has put it./4 More and more, the solution of this key problem depends on 
the need to pay greater heed to the "science-technology-production" cycle 
in the sphere of cooperation among the CEMA member nations which calls for 
the synthesis of scientific-technological cooperation and cooperation in 
production into a uniform, complementary process, 





With regard to possible increases in efficiency, scientifice-technological 
cooperation enables us to reach scientific-technological targets—which 
are based on objective economic demands—sooner than would be possible, 

if the capabilities of only one c untry were put to use. Examples such as 
the high-pressure Polymir 50 polyethylene production process or the de- 
ve.. pment of an automated blood analysis device which were based on close 
cooperation among GDH and USSR specialists are a good indication of how 
cooperation serves to shorten the time it takes from the conception of an 
idea to the practical result. But this time gain only pays off in full, 

if delays in applying the research findings to actual production are avoi- 
ded and if the transition phase immediately follows the period of scienti- 
ficetechnological cooperation, There are gore and more instances where 
both the facilities and the equipment are produced by different member 
countries. This type of collaboration among the CEMA member countries 
helps guarantee comprehensiveness of reproduction through the planned 
aynthesis of scientificetechnological cooperation and international 
socialist specialization and cooperation in production as a major factor 
in increasing efficiency. Two factors, above all, are steadily gaining in 
importance: 


le International socialist specialization and cooperation in production 
helps intensify the concentration of production and thereby work change 
in the productive structure of eactr country, benefiting those sectors 
and production facilities which are generally viewed as the standard 
bearers of scientificetecnhnological progress. To the extent that production 
specialization and cooperation is intensified in sectors like machine 
bulldirng, microelectronics, robotics aad new processes and facilities for 
greater refinement of raw materials and energy resources the potential 
grows for utilizing scientificetechnological capabilities of the indivi- 
dual economies for new and onward developments in these sectors and for 
having them go into production more rapidiy. The GDR can turn out top- 
grade products in selected fields, if she ¢oncentrates on certain items 








and taxes advantage of the cooperative efforts of the CEMA menter countries 
in the fields of science, technology and production. What this also seans 
is that specialized producers are in a much better position than producers 
wno offer a wide selection of procuctes to gmake rapid economic use of 
scientificetechnological innovations in technology and product developeent. 





2- A whole array of scientific-technological problems can only be solved 
through the coordinated efforts of several members of CEMA. Equally, their 
rapid turnover into production will increasingly depend on timely agree] 
ments covering the sultipartite production of product components, final 
products, machines and facilities. Basically, specialization and coopera- 
tion in production will be efficient only if it is the result of multi- 
partite and/or joint research and development programs of the CEMA member 
countries, The main reason for this is that this creates a significant 
basis for a high scientific-etechnological and economic level of speciali- 
zed products and lasting reciprocal benefits of the specialization and 
cooperation programs themselves, 


Tne fact that it is possible to turn new scientific-technological findings 
to use sooner and more comprehensively in specialized production processes 
and/or on the basis of cooperation is an important aspect of the efficiency- 
raising potential of planned synthesis, 


A second important factor is tied to the direct relationship between the 
cost of research and development, the production standards and the per-unit 
producer cost. As is well known, the acceleration of scientific-technologi- 
cal progress is linked to increased advance expenditures for research and 
development and greater expenditures for individual projects. Scientific- 
technological cooperation can help reduce these costs for the individual 
economies, But economic efficiency of the results of this cooperation is 
increasingly being determined by whether they are realized "in major 
graduated productive processes, On the one hand, this is a condition under 
which mechanical and chemical findings alone can be applied without an ine 
crease in price—and this will always be an absolute prerequisite. On the 
ther hand, only major graduated productive processes will make the ind 
of economies possible which result from communal productive consump*ion."15 


with regard to the production guidelines for the realization of scientifice 
technological results, economic writers are agreed that the achievement or 
approximation of optimal production figures is increasingly dependent on 
the intensification of international socialist specialization and coopera- 
tion in production and on the concentration processes triggered by them in 
the vatticipating economies. In that sense, production specialization and 
cooperation within CHMA determines to a large extent exactly how advance 
payments for research and development projects undertaken as part of scien- 
tificetechnological cooperation are distributed over the largest possible 
volume of production. 








Om the other hand, greater production volumes saxe it possitie to apply or 
in fact presuppose highly productive materia. and energy-saving technologies 
and equipment. Soviet economists call attention in this context to ways of 
lowering actual production and investment costs of chemical products through 
the use of efficient technologies and large volumes of production. Through 
the use of the gost sophisticated technologies for the production of ethy- 
lene, for example, output may be incrvased from 50,000 tons to 450,000 tons 
annually while productinn costs will decline by 50 percent. Styrol produc- 
tion may be increased from 12,000 tons annually to 96,000 tons while in- 
vestaent costs will decline by more than 50 percent. High output helps sus- 
tain the interest of the partners in continuing scientific-technological 
coopera‘tion for the development of new technologies; for the production of 
new and/or improved rationalization equipment and the sutual exchange there- 
of as well as the uniformization and standardization of components and in- 
dividual parte and their specialized manufacture. 


A third aspect of tne efficlency-raising potential of the planned synthesis 
of scientific-technological cooperation and cooperation in production is 
related to supervision of scientific-technological research projects and to 
the gaintenance of consistently high scientific-technological standards of 
the products manufactured on a specialized or cooperative basis. If scien- 
tific-technological standarus do not meet the demands of tne user, the sta- 
bility of production specialization and cooperation will suffer. Scientific- 
technological cooperation gust not sigply be viewed as a prelisinary stage 
of production speciai‘zat‘on out should be organized .o a much greater ex- 
tent than heretofore in ruch a way that already specialized products can be 
developed further and constantly updated. 


This comes out most clearly in international socialist cooperation in pro- 
duction and thus particularly in cooperation on components. The coopera- 
tion calls for a high level of continuing scientific-technological coope- 
ration of the partner countries. Experiences made in the machine building, 
polyaraphic and agricultural sachinery industries all show that the closer 
the cooperation in research and production between final producers and sup- 
pliers is, the more bere fits voth will draw from the cooperative venture. 
As the utility value of any final product increases, the chances for inno- 
vating and/or isproving its components also increase. The objective need 
for scientific-technological cooperation is an outgrowth of the functional 
interrelationship of the productive processes as well as the fact that the 
subjects of these functional relationships are economic units located in 

a mumber of CEMA member states. Tied to the production of goods on the 
basis of specialization and cooperation agreements in the several countries 
is the obligation of that particular country to see to the continuing 
innovation and isprovement of these goods. In thie instance, scientific- 
technological cooperation essentially fulfills the function of bringing 
the specialized product in line with new, higher demands on the part of 

ite users. 











0 eumm.ng up, we gay mote that the efficiency-raisin« potential of tne 
pianned synthesis of scientific-technological cooperation and international 
socialist specialization and cooperation in production represents the sus 
and substance of the individual aspects of both processes, Its complete 
utilization maxes it possible to solve one of the key problems connected 
with tne acceleration of sclentific-technological progress—which is how 
to increase the economic efficiency of science and technology. The follow- 
img aspects and effects play a particularly crucial part in all this: 


l. International socialist specialization and cooperation in production 
helps promote the efficient use of the scientific-tecnnological potential 
of the separate economies in innovative processes with the aid of pro- 
cesses of concentration. The reason for this is that there is a direct link 
between tne research and the procuction structure. 


é. Pianned synthesis opens the way for an intensification of scientifice 
technological efforts themselves. 


‘. it piays a decisive roie in determining the exact point in time when 
as eclentific-technological solution has been found and when it can go into 
actual production. 


4. One of the major gains to be obtained through the comprehensive ap- 
proach involved in cooperative efforts by the CHMA member countries is the 
foreshortening of the development phase and thi <ime it takes to go into 
actual production. 


5. Sclentifilcetechnological cooperation can help cut expenses for research 
and development in the individual econogies and distribute these costs with 
the help of high output—-usually attained through production specialization 
and cooperation—over a large number of products. 


+e The direct link between specialization processes and continuing scien- 
tiflocetechnological coopersilon offers the guarantee for a high scientific- 
technological standard of specialized and cooperatively mamufactured pro- 
gucts. 


if great importance for the utilization of these potential gains—particu- 
larly the faster transition into the production process—are the conditions, 
connections and ispulses inherent in the reproduction chain between research 
and development on the one hand and production on the other. What is espe- 
clally important is that the necessary investm@ents are available at the 
proper time along with the sethods designed to achieve uniformization, 
typization and standardization of products and product components as well 
as licensing activitys joint rationalization and rebuilding of industrial 
plants; the need to cut transportation costs and comprehensive control, 
planning and economic incentive programs to foster cooperation. 





Especially the timely availability of investment capital to provide for the 
transition of topegrade items into the production process is of increasing 
importance for the planned synthesis of scientific-technological cooperation 
and international socialist specialization and cooperation in production. 
As soon as scientific-tecnnological cooperation is initiated among the 
various partners, they should sign an appropriate agreement on what methods 
are to be employed to go into production and what investments are to be 
budgeted. This also applies to those investments which are to be applied to 
the actual production of goods based on jointly funded scientific-techno- 
logical research programs, Here is what the 10th SED party congress had to 
say on the subject of investments: "It is becoming more and more important 
to put valuable scientific findings to practical use faster. Priority must 
be assigned to progressive technologies which save time and materials. In 
fact, our 1 must be to enhance the efficiency of whole sectors of the 
economy , "4 Based on the need for increased planned integration of science 
and production, tiiere are new and greater demands placed on the cooperation 
among the CEMA member nations in the most diverse areas of investment. 


There is stiil another important link between tne CHMA member countries and 
that involves joint rationalization and rebuilding of industrial plants. 
Joint rationalization and rebuilding of plants of the armature industry in 
Magdeburg and Pensa; of the electromotive works at Wernigerode and Yaro- 
slavl; the furniture factories at Eilenburg and Ulyanovsk and the washing 
machine factories at Schwarzenberg and Kishinev are all evidence of the 
economic gains to be obtained in this manner, Substantial gains in effi- 
clency were made by cutting down on rebuilding time on the basis of expe- 
rience gathered by the CEMA partners and by stepping up production while 
reducing the number of products by means of product specialization methods, 


An important factor in the planned synthesis of scientific-technological 
cooperation and international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production are control, planning and economic incentives combined into a 
uniform process in the economies of the CEMA countries and in the relations 
among them. Closely tied to this is the conception of coordinated strate- 
gies for the development of scientific-technological cooperation and inter- 
national specialization and cooperation in production as these were initia- 
ted through the long-range target programs on cooperation in selected fields 
as well as the bilateral programs on specialization and cooperation in pro- 
duction between the USSR and a number of CEMA member states up to 1990, In 
line with the basic concept of high complexity, general agreements were 
concluded at the 36th session of CEMA on cooperation in the development 

and wide-ranging application of microprocessor technology and the develop- 
ment and organization of specialized and cooperative production in the field 
of robotics, Agreements of a similar nature which have already been con- 
cluded with the partners in other CEMA countries include those involving 

the Schiffbau combine, the Carl Zeiss Jena combine and the Polygraph com 
bine. These agreements usually contain provisions for multipartite and co- 
operative projects in science and technology as well as in actual production. 








in ail, *he aim is to base strategic intensification concepts at ail levels 
of the economy on the kind of productivity and efficiency gains that may be 
expected to result from the planned synthesis of scientific-technnologicai 
cooperation and international socialist specialization and cooperation in 
production. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


WAGE COMPOSITION FOR TEAM WORK PARTICIPANTS DISCUSSED 
Worker Compensation in Brigades 
Prague PRACE A MZDA in Czech No 8, 1983 pp 35-47 


[Article by Eng Jiri Danek, Department of Economics and Management, 
Pardubice College of Chemical Technology; portions within slantlines in 
bold face] 


[Text] The formation and distribution of resources for wages in an 
important component of the brigade form of work organization project. Let 
uS assume that this formation and the principles of distribution to the 
individual will be combined in a contract between the brigade and enterprise 
management, along with the period of validity of these principles. In 

the formation of resources for wages, we ought to proceed on the basis of 
performance characteristic of the work of the collective and its share in 
the overall performance of the enterprise. To accomplish this it is 
essential to have available a comprehensive system of indicators which will 
reflect brigade management within the context of brigade khozraschet, 
characterize the production process, and express the extent to which the 
objectives that the collective established and incorporated into its plan 
for innovational activity have been met. 


In terms of formation and utilization, the entire volume of resources may 
be divided into three parts: 


a) /independent resources for baisc wages/, which would have been generated 
by the breakdown of resources according to operating calculations, 
established according to performance standards, or set in terms of absolute 
limits on the magnitude of basic wages, 1.e., according to the worktime 
fund, personal classifications or the amount of fixes supplementary payments 
tied to the amount of time worked; 


b) /independent resources for the personal evaluation of employees/; which 
would be a part of the resources forming the incentive component, increased 
by a percentage of absolute work force reductions; 


c) /the remaining resources comprising the incentive component/, which 
would include premiums, bonuses, transfer payments from basic wage 














savings, subsidies for the overfulfillment of export targets, the 
achtevement of higher quality, etc. 


/Part a) represents resources for the payment of guaranteed components of 
wages (the wage rate, supplements, etc.), and in some instances contract 
earnings. Its formation and withdrawals from it must, therefore, be 
dependent on the number of hours worked or on standard hours in accordance 
with valid regulations and guidelines concerning compensation. It expresses 
above all the qualification level of the work (of the collective for formation 
purposes and of the individual for distribution purposes), including 

the essential length of practical expertence, its risk, material and moral 
responsibility, physical and psychological stress and other appropriate 
requirements characterizing the demand for and the quality of human work 

in the production process./ 


fhe magnitude of part a) is established primarily according to service 
standards tor a given workplace and the planned fund of work time. 
Supplements for environments harmful to health, for crew leadership, for 
overtime work, for Saturdays and Sundays and those provided in connection 
with actually worked hours, all belong to this category. This is because 
their magnitude is conditioned by technical procedures and the sophistication 
of equipment and not by the will of the person managing the procedure. 

Part a) is an expression of the requirements which production equipment and 
a technological procedure place on the individual and which are compiled 

in the rate and qualification catalogs. Moreover, these may be used for 
brigade forms of work organization, with particular reference to that part 
of the catalog listing examples of jobs included in a given qualification 
category. 


The use of the rate and qualifications catalogs for the classifications of 
individual employees participating in the collective operation of production 
equipment is, however, limited and incomplete. This is because the 

catalogs have adhered to a strict division of labor, in particular when the 
describing the individual components of jobs, while brigade forms of work 
organization emphasize the collective, cumulative component. 


Future catalogs, then, should also provide the opportunity for a unified 
evaluation of the qualificational difficulty of the work of an entire 
‘ollective. This is particularly desirable in cases where full mutual 
interchangeabllity is required and where differentiation in the earnings 

of individual members of a collective will be shifted entirely to the 
incentive component of wages. This would correspond to the new status of 

the division of labor related to the operation of certain types of production 
equipment (for instance instrumentation). 


/Parts b) and c) should relate to the individual and the extent to which 

the requirements that component a) place on him are met. Because tasks are 
fulfilled by various people, it is necessary that there be differences between 
them in the distribution of commonly generated resources as well. It is 
precisly in this area that decisions must be based on the merit principle 

and that merit must be evaluated in terms of the role of the individual 

in the achleved economic, social and political production performance. / 








Certain aspects of this performance are of a permanent or long-range nature 
and, therefore, cannot be evaluated in short time periods. This is 
especially true of jobs reflecting the tempermental aspects of a person 

and those jobs which acquire a new content through the application of 
brigade forms of work organization. In situations, for instance, where 
professions are merged in a new job description, a month is a very short 
period of time for an evaluation of the quality of this merger. Many tasks, 
after all, need not necessarily occur at ail over this length of time 
(1.e., those connected with equipment shutdown, extraordinary and stressful 
situations, etc.). These are the situations that lead us to say about 
someone that he is an excellent, reliable employee capable of “filling in” 
for any other employee who may be absent. It is a matter, that is, of 

a trait of a particular person which is permanent and upon which a foreman 
or a manager can rely. 


[t was just this permanence and long-term perspective that was the 
motivation for breaking out a specific element of the incentive component 
which would express this character trait and attribute it to the individual 
in the form of a personal evaluation, through the use of a point system, 
i.e., with the aid of a cooefficient of labor participation or in some 
other appropriate form. This amount (designated as t)) should represent 
one-third to 40 percent of the total planned incentive component and should 
increase by a percentage of wages conserved through absolute work force 
reductions. The latter, however, should vary according to the magnitude 

of underutilized time resources of those employees who have divided among 
themselves the tasks of an eliminated employee. It should also vary 
according to the amount of work which had to be allocted from the distributed 
profession to the quality operation of production equipment. The data 
necessary for determining this percentage should be provided by a 
comprehensive procedural analysis of the production process. 


Incentives for brigades to conserve labor within the context of the 
collective are assured by providing them with a percentage of savings 
achieved in basic wages, but especially from the fulfillment of targets 
with lesser numbers of workers. An effective incentive level is 40-60 
percent of basic wage savings, which is the amount by which the volume of 
resources in part b) of the incentive component would be increased. 
Because absolute w rk force reductions occur on a one-time basis, the 
volume of resources in part b) would also increase on a one-time basis. 
Nevertheless, all employees who share in part b) would then have to 
reevaluate themselves, otherwise the reevaluation for the paying out of 
part b) would be done once every 4 or 6 months (as is the case with current 
personal evauations). At the beginnings of a brigade, these evaluations 
should take place more frequently, then later on at longer intervals. 
Percentages of conserved basic wages and the occasional reduction in 
overtime work in relation to the planned limit are reflected in part c). 
Greater than planned drawing down of basic wages (for instance, through 
overtime work) is covered from the incentive component--from part c). 


Because the foregoing concerns permanence, which is connected more with 
internal work organization than with final production or economic results, 











the overfulfillment or even underfulfillment of targets in these latter 
areas should have the minimum possible impact on the former components. 
The resources for their formation should be designated by a breakdown 
similar to that for part a). 


For practical purposes, part b) should not be overdrawn, because its 
»reakdown should be governed by the total number of points for the average 
personal classification of the workers of a collective and according to the 
planned worktime fund. Any savings or overfulfillment would be entered 
6 4 ¢ or a - in part c), and would be paid out monthly In accordance with 
the principle that a brigade may not create any reserve funds, and that 
every month the entire amount of the incentive component must be paid out 
({.e., parts b) and c)). This regulation must be followed, because any 
creation of reserves would reduce the stimulative effectiveness of wages 
ind eliminate the differences between the quality and poor fulfillment of 
tasks (see graph). 


For reserve creation and indicate or fulfillment at a level of less than 

100 percent, any difference in the percentage of premium should be covered 
from reserves, thereby reducing the impact on those who failed to fulfill 

i target. The same is true for the overfulfillment of indicators, when 
employees have created more and it is proper that they should have more 

for distribution among themselves. On the other hand, it would not be 

fair to place a higher amount of generated resources into a “reserve” and 

pay them out, for instance, to workers who did not share in the overfillment. 
by creating reserves we would emphasize to an unhealthy extent the social 
ispect of the incentive component, which is adequately expressed by part 4). 


art c) expresses that part of the incentive component that is tiled to 

the monthly fulfillment of targets. It concerns, in other words, that 

which changes, which reacts to operating changes, which is manifested in 

the amount of products, and their quality, in profits, costs entailed in the 
saving of energy and raw materials of all kinds, and that which even today 
is reflected for the most part in the indicators and conditions of premium 
regulations. In addition, part c) should express, in the brigade form of 
work organization, that which is collective, with which the brigade zoes 
forward as a unit to meet its environment. In the wage of the individual 

it should be an expression of his membership in the group which collectively 
produces for other members of the society a specific, concrete product. 

dhile parts a) and b) express through a wage the merit of an individual 

in relation to the performance of the collective (i.e., his individual 
share), part c) should be an expression of collective work, collective 
performance and the amounts which are due to the individual for this 
performance. / 


The merit of every employee in a collective may be viewed in two ways: 


-<{n terms of how the individual influences the collective, or from the 
other direction what the production process and the collective may expect 
from the individual; 
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--in terms of what the collective gives the indivdual for belonging to the 
collective and working within it with others. Because in the process of 
socialization the individual adopts (must adopt) the work and soctal 
standards of the collective in conjunction with its rights, duties and 
responsibilities, it is proper that these concerns be reflected in the 
wage, 1.e., in the material evaluation of merit. 


The entire incentive component (b) and c)) is adjusted according to the 
fulfillment of established indicators in conjunction with the rules of 
material regulation, which may differ according to the character of product 
of specific branches. In addition to these basic rules, it is appropriate 














to establish regulations for supplementary incentives for the fulfillment 
and exceeding of selected efficiency indicators. These indicators usually 
have a shorter time frame for the their fulfillment (they concern, e.g., 
various types of seasonal products, the satisfaction of special orders, 
assistance within the context of cooperational ties, etc.), but they often 
Stgniticantly influence the work content of an entire collective. For this 
reason they should also be evident in the formation of the volume of brigade 
wages payable resources, as expressed by the block diagram on the next page. 


Conditions for the regulation of the incentive component, and therefore 
the entire volume of wage resources, are anchored in a contract between 
the brigade and economic management. 


There should not be frequent changes in these basic conditions. On the 
contrary, their relative stability should be a matter of some certainty 
for the brigade. Nevertheless this does not mean that essential changes 
would not be made at all. Modifications ought, however, to take place 
primarily according to supplementary incentive regulations, an area where, 
contrary to the foregoing, more frequent changes are assumed. 


/‘The proportional relationship between parts b) and c) and between the 
volume of resources for the meeting of basic indicators and the volume of 
resources tiled to supplementary incentive regulations will clearly vary 

for individual brigades and be dependent on the concrete conditions of each 
division. As a reference point, it should be stated that part a) should 
form a minimum of 55-60 percent of total wage volume, part b) 10-20 percent 
(this is the desired level, but it could be exceeded in some cases of 
higher percentages of work force reductions), with part c) comprising the 
remainder, i.e. 20-35 percent. / 


Because the method of formation and the principles for the distribution 

of these resources would be fixed by contract, cnterprise management should 
have nothing to say about the distribution to individuals and should 

respect the principles of distribution adopted and approved by all brigade 
members. This is a part of brigade independence, a reflection of collective 
responsibility, a manifestation of trust in collective members by management, 
ind an expression of the democratization of compensation. 


wages of Individual Brigade Members 

The generated volume of wages payable is conditioned both by the requirements 
of the production process (part a), and by the collective activity of all 
brigade employees (parts b) and c)). These facts also determine the 


listribution of the generated resources to the individual. 


Basic Wages 


‘The resources generated for basic wages are calculated per individual 

for employees by an hourly wage based on their personal classification (more 
precisely their rates) and the number of hours actually worked. For 
employees working individual p+ r assignment wage, this calculation is made 








Formation of Brigade Wages Payable Resources: 
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resources for basic wages 

planned absolute limit on collective premiums 

corresponds to 100 percent task fulfillment 

part B 

part C€ 

percentage of absolute work force reductions 

adjustments based on actual performance in terms of volume, quality, 
and efficiency--recalculated, e.g@., according to fulfillment of 
adjusted value added or another basic indicator 








4. volume of collective premiums based on actual level of indicator 
fulfillment 

9. adjustment based on basic wage drawdown 

10. reduction tor exceeding or subsidy for achieved savings 

ll. adjustment based on supplementary incentive rules 


lJ. volume of collective brigade premiums available for distribution 


sccording to the number of standard hours worked and the rate of the category 
in which the work has been classified. For collective per assignment wages 
(sometimes also for contract wages), earnings are calculated in relation 

to personal classificactions and the hours actually worked. In accordance 
with valid regulations, all types of fixed supplementary payments tied tu 
the time actually worked are also pyaed out from these amounts. Excessive 
lrawing down of this component, for Instance due to greater than normal 
vacation requests, increased need for overtime work, or greater than normal 
upplementary payments may in given months cause some dislocation between 
the plan and reality. In such cases, exceeding the allotted percentage for 
wage cost reduction is incorporated into part c) as well./ 


\nother possibility is to calculate the share of the individual in such a 
way that the first payment from part a) is the amount due for supplementary 
yayments based on their magnitude and the number of hours worked to which 
these supplementary payments apply, with the remaining funds divided up 
according to the sum of hours worked by individuals and the rates of their 
personal classifications. In this way, an amount is obtained which applies 
to | hour in an average rate class, as well as then enabling each individual 
to multiply the product of his hours worked and the rate of his personal 
lassification by this amount. This is essentially a similar process to 
the calculation of collective earnings for per assignment work. A component 
of earnings calculated in this way represents a constant percentage of a 
wage and has the advantage of always distributing all of part a) among 
employees, so that neither reductions nor excesses need be transferred 
to the incentive components. 


The Incentive Component 


independent resources for the personal valuation of employees, increased 

hy a percentage of absolute work force reductions, are incorporated into 
individual wages according to the criteria of a point system. The latter 

is characterized by the longer range of its reference and is being developed 
wcording to principles for the awarding of a personal employee evaluation. 
The criteria are proposed by brigade captains and foremen, are approved by 

a member of meeting of the brigade and the DV ROH [Factory Shop Committee 

of the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement], and may consist of the following: 
commitment, loyalty to the enterprise, knowledge of more than one profession, 
the difficulty level of work, and working conditions. 


1) /Work commitment/--the willingness of the employee to take on additional 
tasks, assist during exceptional and stressful situations, to accept work 

»» Saturdays and Sundays or work outside of his shift schedule, work for 

the honor of the collective (for instance, unpaid brigades for the 





collection of scrap metal, seasonal work, etc.), assist with cleaning work 
and work during production shutdowns are all monitored. 


Work comaitment may be evaluated by inclusion in one of several levels: 
little commitment...evaluated as 5 points, average commitment...evaluated 
as up to 15 peints, good commitment...evaluated up to 25 points, and 
exceptional commitment...evaluated up to 40 points. 


8B) /Enterprise loyalty/--For every year, including partial years, 1 point 
is awarded, up to a maximum of 20 points. 


C) /Knowledge of multiple professions/--Evaluation is made based on the 
possibilities for using the employee as a substitute (or for work at other 
workplaces). ¥nowledge of the other professions must be demonstrated by 
an oral examination given by the division foreman, division manager, 

the technologist and safety engineer. Evaluation awards 5 points for 
knowledge of 1 profession, 15 points for knowledge of 2, 30 points for 
knowledge of 3, and 45 points for knowledge of 4 or more professions. 


If a group of workers (for instance, a single shift) commits itself to 

a reduction of an employee, then the amount of the savings will be distributed 
among the members of the group equally, and the absolute amount added to the 
personal valuation. If a group of 6 workers, for instance, receives monthly 
an amount of Kes 1,200 for a reduction of a single employee, then each of 
them will receive 1,200/6 = Kcs 200. This is because in this case the 
quality of the reduction is not taken into account (it is reflected in 

the total wage reductions, in higher productivity, etc.--i.e., in other 
indicators), but rather the fact that through the collective act of the 
group one worker was freed up to work in another division or even in 

another sector of the national economy. 





D) /Work difficulty and working conditions/--are evaluated according to 
the level of physical difficulty, harmfulness and job responsibility, in 
terms of one of the [following levels. 


Level I: up to 5 points--applies to work in conditions that are not health 
threatening, repulsive, or physically demanding. 


Level If: 5-10 points--work not worthy of supplementary payment for health- 
threatening circumstances but which is undesirable and borders on being 
considered for a supplement, or work that is physically more demanding 

(in some cases, shifts where there is a high level of vibration, percussive 
noise, or work at highly isolated workplaces, work that is very monotonous, 
etc.). 


Level IIIf: 10-20 points--work that has been valued as worth a supplement 


of Kes 9.80 per hour--Kces 1.50 per hour, or work that is physically 
demanding over the greater part of a shift. 


Level IV: 20-35 points--work that has been valued as worth supplements of 
Kes 2.00-2.50 per hour or work that is physically stressful throughout a 
shift. 








An evaluation in terms of points A thr muugh D is performed once every 6 
sonths. Vuring the period when new brigade members are included among the 
¥ part c) 

‘ 

. 


» t ~ 


reserves, t.e., for a maximum of 6 months, they are offered on! 
the incentive mponents. Only during the first evaluation 

enaployee evaluated on a point basis along with the others for a share of 

irt 6), distributed partially on the basis of personal evaluation and 
partially tor work torce reductions. The volume of part b) resources 
excluding the percentage for work force reductions) is divided up for 
payment to individuals by the product of the points for all brigade members 
their personal classifications, and the number of hours actually worked. 
This yields the percentage due to a single point and a single hour worked 
tor an average classitication. This percentage due each point is then 
subsequently multiplied by the product of the number of points, personal 
lassiftications and number of hours worked. This yields the share per 
individual, which is rounded off to even korunas. To this figure is added, 
when appropriate, an amount for work force reductions, the tota’ of which 
rresponds to oart b) earcines. Because reevaluation takes place only one 
ir two times per year, the personal classification and number of points 
for each person may be assumed to be unchanging, which significantly 
simplifies the calculation. An example of a calculation follows on the 
next page. 


fhe above criteria tor evaluation are not exhaustive and may be changed 
ind supplemented according to the volume and content of work in specific 
branches. The number of criteria may change as well, but the principle 
must be respected of not breaking up the evaluation into too great a number 


ot stexgories. 


brigade iptains are evaluated by division managers, foremen, and a 
representative of the DU ROH. The THP of a brigade are not evaluated 
according to this method and that portion of resources allotted to then from 
the total is set aside even prior to the distribution (ideally right at 
the breakdown stage) and paid out according to independent prenium 
regulations for the THP division. These regulations must include indicators 
ritical for the generation of brigade resources and also be tied to the 
economic incentives of the workers. 


vart ) 


This part of wages has the character of existing premiums and may be 
listributed in two parts. The first part is distributed among collectives 


sembers according to the ° ‘ment of established indicators (1 or 2) 
expressed a6 a percentage onal classification rates based on the 
number of hours worked. The id part is distributed by the foreman in 


miunction with brigade management as a fixed premium based on the merit 
‘f individual workers in a given months, i.e., based on their participation 
in exceptional collection, cleaning, maintenance and other projects./ 


The indicators on which these premiums are based should be focused on 
mount, quality, management efficiency, and the like. In any event, they 
should be in accordance with the indicators that are critical for the 
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9 hozpiem urtena sictka b = 720,— Kis: 226736 = 00031477 


l. Name 
2. Classification/rate 
3. Valuation 
ABCD Total 
+. Constant: column 2 x column 7 
5. Hours actually worked 
6. columa 3 x colunn 9 
7. Part b) 
hours worked savings 
4 Part b) total 
Part b) determined by breakdown = 720, divided by total Kcs 
228.7% = 0,0031477 


formation of these components, and should contain provision for fulfilling 
planned targets as well as for exceeding these targets and failing to meet 
them. The planned premium amount, in percentages, can be paid out to 
individual employees only based on the principles of a previously developed 
and approved set of regulations consistent with the operative laws concerning 
the awarding of premiums. The set of regulations must state the procedure 
for granting and the amount of premiums for the fulfillment, overfulfillment 
and failure to fulfill indicators and the specific conditions for the full 
payment of premiums. 


For the individual, part c) is calculated by determining a premium percent ve 
for each person based on his or her fulfillment of the conditions of the 
set premium regulations, then calculating the actual premium amount from 
the number of hours worked and the personal classification wage rate. The 
eum of the premiums is then subtracted from the total of part c), with the 
remainder constituting an amount which is distributed by the foreman and 
the brigade management according to participation in exceptional tasks of 
a voluntary character. The basis of part c) should consist of the 
distribution of funds in accordance with the indicators of the set of 
premium regulations, with fixed premiums making up a maximum of 20 percent 
of the entire part c). 








it {s important that the premium indicators for the paying out of the funds 
in part c) be clesely tied to brigade khozraschet, and that they support 
in their focus its effectiveness as an important management tool. 


Sample Calculation: 


For our example let us assume that a 20 percent premium was planned for 
all three workers for the planned worktime fund. Of this, 16 percent was 
alloted for distribution according to the premium regulations indicators, 
which assume that an extra 2 percent premium would be paid for every 
percentage point of overfulfillment, The indicator was fulfilled by 102 
percent. The breakdown determined that part c) was in the amount of 


Kes 1,080. 
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Pevné prémie: 1080 — 906,— Kts = 174. —kK¢s, kterou mistr rozdéli spolu 
& vedoucim brig4dy podle dvahy. 


hy 
lL. name 
ce lassification/rate 
d. hours worked 


4. basic component of wages 

9. Premium 
basic Kes 

Ye tixed 
Fixed premium: Kcs 1,080-906 = Kcs 174, which the foreman and 
brigade management may distribute at their discretion. 
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The proposal presented here for the compensatiun of workers engaged in the 
brigade form of work organization is based on valid wage regulations and 
attempts to utilize those forms of economic incentives which have proven 
themselves in practice and are common. The purpose of brigades is not to 
reinve \t the wheel, but to be able to make use of everything that is positive 
to new conditions. In our conception, an employee's wage should 


ind to adapt 


be c mposed of: 
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The fact that a method other than the coefficient of work participation has 
been used for the distribution of the incentive component does not mean that 
this method was inappropriate. In many enterprises it will without a doubt 
prove itself and be an appropriate instrument for the establishment of the 
personal share of the individual in final results. The purpose here has 
been to point out still other possibilities and techniques for distribution 
which respect valid wage regulations and make use of the advantages of 
generally utilized forms and mechanisms of economic incentives. 


The elements of the point system evaluation have, after all, been used in 
the distribution of amounts for the personal evaluation of workers, but even 
in the wage of the individual the collectivist element should be emphasized. 
This, however, is not permitted by a point system, because such 4 system 
does aot reflect the final results of the activities of the collective, 

but rather evaluates only the resources and the preconditions which could 
and should lead to them. The name itself, moreover, speaks “only” of work 


participation without more deeply exploring the issue of how effective the 
participation was. The principle of individual merit, however, must always 
take account of the fact that a wage is a reflection of amount, quality and 
the social importance of work that is performed. Therefore, this principle 
should also be upheld in the distribution of the incentive component, 

the formation of which is dependent on final results. 
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First Quarter 1983 Developments 
‘rague PRACE A MZDA in Czech No 8, 1983, pp 52-55 
Article by Eng Jiri Fremr, Federal Statistical Office] 


ext) For 1983, the state plan anticipates a greater growth in employment 
)./ percent) than in the first 2 years of the Seventh 5-Year Plan. In the 
(irst quarter, even this plan target was exceeded. In the socialist sector 
»f the national economy (exclusive of JZD [united agricultural cooperatives]), 
‘we qumber of workers increased 58,000 (0.9 perce..t) in comparison with the 


same period last year, to reach a total of 6,715,000 persons. In the CSR 

the number the number of workers increased 32,000 (0.7 percent) to 4,732,000, 
while in the SSR the increase was 26,000 (1.3 percent) to a total of 
1,933,000 people. 


The number of blue-collar workers increased more rapidly in the production 

phere. For instance, 1,857,000 blue-collar workers were employed in the 

industrial operations of industrial enterprises in the first quarter, which 

9 (9.8% percent) more than last year, while the number of THP has 

eased by not quite 1,000 (0.1 percent) to 534,000. In the nonproduction 
here, the oumber of employees of tine educational system continued to 

increase substantially (6,000 or 1.4 percent). The same was true in health 
ire (7,000 or 2.2 percent). 


\ total of Kes 54.1 billion was paid out as wages to employees of the 
ialist sector of the national economy (exclusive of JZD) in the first 
harter, Kes 43.6 billion of which was basic wages including supplements 
ind replacement payments (80.6 percent of overall wages), with Kcs 8.3 
billion (15.3 percent) going to premiums and bonuses, and Kcs 2.2 billion 
(4.1 percent) being paid out as shares in economic performance. In addition, 
hillion was paid out for work performed, but from the other personal 


> 


t itegory. In comparison with the first quarter of last year this 
solume of wages paid represented a Kes 1.9 billion increase (3.6 percent), 
“hich is a substantially faster growth rate than planned. These wage 


reases were accounted for by increases in average wages (75 percent of 
increase) and by increased employment (25 percent of the increase). 
structure of wages displayed a very significant shift in the direction 
the variable comp sents, since in the same period last year 81.8 percent 
f the total was arcounted for by basic wages, 14.8 percent by premiums and 
uses, and 3.4 percent by shares of economic performance. 


e greatest contributors to this high increase in wages paid were economic 

ireanizations which increased their volume of wages paid out 4.0 percent 
(this increase was 1.4 percent in budgetary organizations and 2.8 percent 
in contributory organizations), as a result of favorable results in indicators 
ritical for the formation of wages payable resources (mainly adjusted value 

i profit). In economic organizations, Kcs 41.9 billion in wages 
-d for as costs were paid out in comparison with the total usable 
volume of wages payable resources (Kcs 44.4 billion), with the difference 

in the two amounts representing the relative savings. Organizations may 





allocate resources from their taxable profits and up to the amount of their 
achieved savings to a bonus fund for the payment of percentages of economic 
performance. The aggregate savings of all organizations, ¥cs 2.5 billion 
(5.6 percent of the usable volume of waves payable resources) is significantly 
higher than in the first quarter of last year, when it amounted to ¥cs 1.7 
billion (3.8 percent). In addition to the foregoing amounts, economic 
organizations still had at their disposal in bonus funds the remainder in 
those funds from 1982 in the amount of Kcs 7.3 billion. Kes 2.1 billion 
was paid out for the bonus fund in the first quarter. The total amount by 
which the binding limits for wages payable resources was exceeded in 
organizations which did not adhere to these limits was Kcs 167 million, 

an amount that represents a substantial reduction in comparison with the 
same period last year. 


The average monthly wage of employees in the socialist sector of the national 
economy (exclusive of the JZD) increased Kcs 71 (2.7 percent) to Kcs 2,685, 
i.e., much more sharply than projected by the annual state plan (0.6 percent). 
This rapid increase in wages came about primarily as a result of higher 
payments trom bonus funds and also as a result of favorable climatic 
conditions at the beginning of the year in agriculture (increases were 

9.3 percent on state farms and 8.9 percent on JZD), in state forests 

(4,1 percent), in automotive transport (6.3 percent), and in construction 
(3.5 percent), which was a result primarily of the extraordinary wage 
measures of last year, especially the wage increase granted miners 4s 

of the second quarter of last year. In independent coal extraction 
organizations, the average monthly wages of workers were increased 

9.4 percent. 


In industry and construction the increase in average wages and in labor 
productivity from production increased much more rapidly than planned on 
an annual basis. This increase in labor productivity was also influenced 
by there being 1 workday more than in the first quarter of 1982. For the 
january to May pertod, when the number of workdays came into balance between 
the 2 years, the increase in labor productivity was reduced somewhat and 
amounted in industry to 5.0 percent of adjusted value added and 2.4 percent 
of gross production, and in construction to 4.3 percent of adjusted value 
added, and 4.1 percent of basic construction output. The planned 
relationships between the development of labor productivity and average 
wages were adhered to in industry, while in construction the actual 
relationship was more favorable than planned. 


See tables on following pages for detalled numbers by industry. 
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Table II. »tructure of Average Monthly wages in Main Production Sectors and 
Index of Labor Productivity Growth in Industry and Construction 
in First Quarter 1943 
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~Ortes: to Table Ii.] 


1) sercentage share of average wages for lst quarter 1943 aad 1942. 
2) In percentage share of labor productivity from adjusted vilue added 
for first quarter 1983 and 1982. Index of labor productivity in industry 


eas 193.7 based on gross production, and 107.3 in cone .ruction based on 


basi mstruction output. 
Table III. Numbers and Average Monthly Wages of Blue-Collar Workers and 


THP in Primary Activities of Production Sectors in First Quarter 
1943 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


MANACERS* RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORKER PRODUCTIVITY, MOTIVATION STRESSED 
Meeting Market Demands 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 38 No 5, May 83 (signed to press 14 Apr 83) 
pp 446-451 


[Article by Prof Dr Ceorg Ebert, director, and Prof Dr Harry Milke, docent, of 
the department for political economy of socialism at the SED Central Committee's 
Karl Marx Party College: “Increasing Labor Productivity--the Essential Factor 
in Growth of Performance™] 


[Text] (Summary) Proceeding from the demonstration that 
increasing labor productivity is a concentrated expression 
of the vital interests of socialist society and the center- 
piece of our party's economic strategy, the following 
questions are dealt with: Which measures and new require- 
ments determine at present the struggle for higher labor 
productivity? Which tasks must principally be tackled? 

How can and must performance comparisons among combines as 
well as kreises be used more effectively still to tap 
productivity reserves? 


In seeking a rigorous implementation of our party's economic strategy, eco- 
nomically significant productivity increases were achieved in 1981 and 1982. 
Fepecially remarkable in it has been that it was accomplished mainly through 
deepened intensification, supported by science and technology, and that the 
cutback in jobs coincided with considerable reduction rates in specific energy 
and material consumption and with an improved transport economy. All indications 
are this development is continuing in 1983. That is, among other things, also 
ittested to by the obligations the combines have assumed to exceed the planned 
productivity increase, through socialist competition, by at least one percent. 


The Most Important in the Final Analysis 


The SED's economic strategy for the 1980's is a comprehensive action program 
for increasing labor productivity and efficiency. It reflects the creative 
aplication of the insights of the classic authors of Marxism-Leninism about 

the role of labor productivity in the further shaping of the developed socialist 
society in our country and fully meets Lenin's realization that labor produc- 
tivity “in the final analysis is the most important, is crucial for the victory 
of the new social order." 





te acy hor productivity growth, which expresses the economic effect ivnes: ; 


tree reductive forces, is the material foundation for the stable devel: pinent 
ind the increased spreading of the advantages of socialist iety and for 
’ wing the working people of a meaningful life in a climate of social comfort 


and security. As 4 key to economi: performance growth, increased labor produc- 
tivity is imperative for carrying on also under the conditions of the 1980's the 


sim tase uurse, as resolved by the 10th party congress, which make perceptible 
lor every one that in soctalism productivity growth serves but one goal: the 
good of men. Ail experience since the first steps of real socialism in the 
world ' mtigcmed the realization, time and time again, that there can be no 
fanis slution of economic and social problems without a commensurite increase 


labor productivity, and that only under that precondition will the political 
power of the workers class and its allies be placed on permanent, unshakable 


High labor productivity thus also is the decisive criterion for the economi: 
tfectiveness of the socialist production relations. Socialist property certainly 
loes mot create higher productivity automatically. So it is all the more im 
vortant to make the working people fully aware of their responsibility for 
lalist property, through effective political-ideological party work, and 
this way bring to bear, as also by constantly perfecting management, planning and 
econom i st accounting, the advantages of socialist property, which mainly also 
t be retlected by the constant labor productivity improvement, practically 


ind 6s ", ind more comprehensively. 
ibor productivity growth in our country is based on the purposeful development 
‘ ” iterial-technical base and, with it, is an essential yardstick for its 
~ iP . me .. thy ate ver we do to at rengthen it 9 hae it through t hee wine f 


roelectronics and robot technology or be it through the enhanced retining 
' row materials and semitabricates, what ultimately always matters is to 
emphaticall increase labor productivity. The greater the advances made in this, 
the better the material conditions again for turther extending our material- 
nnical base, the perfecting of its structure and its modernization. Yet 
the development of the non-producing sectors in our society, e.g. public 
lucation and culture as much as public health and social welfare, with all 
the various influence on all-round personality development stemming from then, 
irvely determined by it. 
reasing labor productivity is the key problem in raising the efficiency of 
the entire economic reproduction process. The decisive impulses come fron 
jucing the current expenditures in material, energy and working 
irs per use-value unit as well as for the basic assets economy. Increasing 
bor productivity creates the material prerequisites for opening up ever in- 
reasing opportunities also, in terms of the time economy, to the non-producing 


im « mi criterion for the effectiveness of socialist economic integration, 
ibor productivity is gaining an ever high place value. lo achieve the needed 
roductivity increase at new dimensions it is necessary that each socialist 


country undertake maximal economic efforts of its own that are then to be 
integrated in the common effort of the CEMA countries, and the effectiveness 








of which has to be heightened on the basis of a joint economic strategy and a 

rdinatedeconomic policy significantly. Each step on this way adds its weight 
to the class struggle against imperialism and strengthens the position of so- 
ialism in the peace struggle. The full dedication of each to maximal per- 
formance growth therefore is what is wanted. A high dedication, particularly, 
to a tar above-average labor productivity is an exceedingly effective response 
to economic warfare and arms buildup, to the confrontation policyby aggressive 
imperialist circles against the socialist countries as such. That helps frustrate 
that policy and make peace more secure in Europe and all over the world. Al! 
this maxes evident that increasing labor productivity is a concentrated ex- 
presston of the vital interests of the socialist society. 


‘ww? Demands 


The Central Committee theses for the Karl Marx Year emphasize that in the con- 
tinued shaping of the developed socialist society the order of the day has be- 
come, historically, the implementation of the Leninist demand for a labor pro- 
ductivity higher than in capitalism.? That, no doubt, is a task of historic 
weight. Logically, the magnitude of this effort was displayed realistically, 
and as « mobilizing factor, together with the assessment of what has already 
heen accomplished, at the tifth Central Committee plenum and in Comrade Erich 
Honecker's speech before the firse SED kreis secretaries. “At present,” Com- 
rade Erich Honecker said, “the GDR has a higher level of labor productivity than 
Italy and about the same as that of Great Britain. This I say in the interest of 
a realistic evaluation. It is a position that cannot satisfy us, because on 

the other hand, our labor productivity is circa W) percent lower than that of 
France or the FRG. While such comparisons offer_no accurate picture, they 

still make visible certain orders of magnitude.” 


It was proven cogently that in the labor productivity level attained, signi- 
ficant growth rates can be achieved permanently only by consistently converting 
to all-round intensification, i.e. by high rates of economizing in live and em- 
bodied labor per use-value unit.4 That is now and will remain the key issue for 
increasing labor productivity. Thereby we abide by the realization of Karl Marx, 
io formulated it this way in his “Capital”: “Diminishing the total labor quantum 
invested in goods thus seems the essential criterion for increased labor pro- 
ductivity, regardless of the social conditions under which production is carried 
on. In a society where the producers regulate their production in accordance 
with a plan designed in advance labor productivity also would absolutely have 

to be gaged by this yardstick."? 


Fvaluating labor productivity in accordance with this criterion requires that 
vuutput be constantly held against the labor expenditure for its production. 

The fact that today circa 70 percent of prime costs comes out of the consumption 
of embodied labor underscores in particular how important it is to reduce it. 


This now, in terms of our economic strategy, relates not only to running ex- 
penses but even to the one-time expenses, especially those that pertain to the 
use of basic assets, related to outputs. 

















ity higher level of intensively expanded reproduc t r that a 
re spenditure of live labor per unit of ational { me f er get 
bid ~ 1) dropping basi issets quota, or i "b t" for t etowir 
eRe re t basi issets per any mark in producec nationa ‘ ;aster 
yrowt labor productivity vis-a-vis the basic assets allocatior er job, the 
i rea | basi assets quota, has now become an essential! ew re rement. 
Moreover, ¢ mic growth rate in labor productivity must muct re be brought 
with the growing expenditures for science and technology. The GDR, as 
ther ly developed industrial countries, spends annually more than 4 percent 
the national income on advancing science and techno! gy. Tet these expen- 
liture ive long grown faster than their economic return. In 1982, we spent 
+ pert t more for science and technology than in 1981, compared with a growth 
bor productivity of a bit more than 4 percent. Change in thes 
roportion ilso, in notably boosting the degree of economic eff } om the 
irt f lence and technology for increasing labor productivity and a higher 
export mm, is included in these essentially new requirement: 
e tit entral Committee plenum and Comrade Erich Honecker's speech before the 
ist “Te weretaries explained the ways that corform to the new require- 
its for ting labor productivity; they have crystallized in the competition 
rojlect for the Karl Marx Year. 
i t them are in particular ideas about the growing role of the subjective 
factor while a number of material resources are limited with respect to 
roduct icy ! ts and it is essential to achieve a higher performance growth 
tre reduced re urce expenditure, the pportunities tor the subiective 
stor? itfect productivity growth are unlimited fcr all intent ind purposes 
; the torm of skilled scientific-technical and eocnomic personnel and, 
sift ether, through the more advanced training level of the working people and 
their grown dedication to performance, through ever closer cooperation within 
PMA, and especially with the Soviet Union, sources for further productivity in- 
I ise iTé ivailable to us which greatly help, by increasing labor productivity, 
et the irden nused by the deterioration of internal and external repro- 
t nditions. <As tough as the efforts may be that are extorted from us, 
. » ft ifront all requirements and must react to the new irket conditions. 
ett “tough competitive struggle on the capitalist market also acts 48 4 spur. 
1 result ire found where the challenge to one's own abiliti« is accepted 
1 inswered by high-grade production and by more flexibility in face of 
ingin lemand 0 
rformance mparison Is Helpful 
Accepting the challenge to one’s own capacity implies the willingness alwa t 
irn from others who manage better. It is only logical then that we should d 
erything we in in the Karl Marx Year to enhance the eft fica: f social t - 
titi throuys extensive performance omparisons. If we im turn the be ex- 
erie ‘ int yeneral norms for economi: pol i« action, as found in the > ting 
labor productivity, productivity increases at new magnitude in then take 
effect Thus far, the various combines have made quite uneven ntribut i t 
labor productivit increases--and the same holdstrue for the kreises. in 1962, 
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, ‘ , 
Ar ‘ "Analysi f New Type Economi Urganizations "} 
a’ Relying n 1958! data and on-the-site information blected at @ie 
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L,G06!1 nif f the fixed rate detachments perating withir Operatives provicse 
ef ind econosi services, while + percent pertormed incustriail activity 
ind | percent natruction industry activity. 

tutside of domestic trade, the contractual and lease operations have not been 

widely extended. In 1962 a total of i119 enterprise detachments operating in 

t the ntractual system were formed. Most of the contractual detachments per- 


form industrial activity. 


S the ened t jast year, the economic organizations had leased 57 smal -plant 
ery e units. The interest for this operational form was email. 


Susiness work partnerships ftormed by private persons 
stie made ft t private business work partnerships rose steadily during the year, 


‘ hy the end of 1982 a total of 2,341 organizations had been licensed by 


t re ippropriate coun ils. 


eir activities are manifold and frequently the profile of a given business 
wor irtnership is also very complex. Accordingly, it is hardly possibi« 
lear to establish tec what line of work they belong. Most of the business 
work partnerships, 83° units, were formed for the performance of industrial 
wett t 

é , 341 private business work partnerships have more than 11,000 members, 

\ the average number per partnerships is five. A iarge rati yf the members 
fulftitil their business work partnership activity in addition ¢t a main occupa- 
ti 

able wies Revenue: 4.3 Bililion Forints 

(sales revenue of new type organizations, 


1982, in million forints) 
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